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THE GENESIS GEORGIA: 
MERCHANTS WELL MINISTERS* 


ALBERT BERRY SAYE 


“Dined with brother Percival, and the evening met 
usual the trustees the Georgia Colony, where Mr. 
Oglethorpe brought the charter, which was signed 
the 9th inst., but did not pass all the offices till this 
week.” Thus wrote John, Lord Viscount Percival 
his Diary June 29, Before this Charter was 
granted, however, decisions transcendent importance 
for Georgia’s colonial history had been determined. 

The four theses presented here are follows: First, 
those most actively engaged establishing the Colony 
were Parliamentary men, not religious enthusiasts, and 
while men high repute desiring perform public 
service wholly disinterested way, they considered 
charity only one phase this many-sided public 
second, the relief debtors, while the first 
point time, was only one among many colonizing 
schemes hit upon rapid succession the sponsors 
Georgia, for their charitable aim itself spread rapidly 
and had extended wide enough include not only the 
poor and unemployed England general, but also 
persecuted protestants foreign states well, long 
before the Charter 1732 was granted; third, only 
handful debtors were ever sent Georgia dozen 
would fair estimate), and these were not selected 
such, but from among the hundreds poor and 


The writer expresses his gratitude the Lewis Beck Foundation for 
award which made the research for this essay possible. 

1. Diary of Viscount Percival, Afterwards First Earl ¢. cc (Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, $ vol., London, 1920-238), I, 
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unemployed from whom the Trustees received ap- 
plications, they numbered among the applicants con- 
sidered most deserving aid and most promising 
colonists; fourth, the British government, which from 
interest the defense the frontier South Carolina 
furnished four-fifths the money spent the Trus- 
tees, opposed migration this time and permitted 
Oglethorpe’s project carried out not because of, 
but rather despite the prospect of, poor and indigent 
persons being sent away. brief survey the back- 
ground will aid materially interpreting the events 
immediately connected with the granting the 
Charter 1732 and establishing these theses. 
The two decades prior 1732 had witnessed half 
dozen attempts setting new English colonies 
America, many which contained much com- 
mon with Oglethorpe’s scheme. 1717 Thomas Coram 
presented proposal the British Government 
behalf himself, the Marquis Wignacourt, and 
other French gentlemen for erecting colony between 
Nova Scotia and Maine called the ‘Royal Province 
His petition set forth the supply naval 
stores the chief objective for the new colony. This 
same objective had been relied upon the year before 
group disbanded soldiers who sought secure 
transportation the same region upon the condition 


2. Two other attempts at establishing a new and separate Colony significant 
to the present study both from the use of the name Georgia and similarity 
to Oglethorpe’s project in other respects may be noted at this point: 

David Dunbar, who had been appointed to stop the waste of the King’s 
woods in North America, and who was the most frequent correspondent of 
the Board of Trade in the year 1730, proposed in that year that a ‘Province 
of Georgia’ be established at the same locale which Coram had chosen. The 
main object was defense against the Indians. The Board of Trade disap- 
proved of a new colony and suggested the name ‘George County Nova Scotia.’ 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series: America and West Indies, 1716- 
1717 (London, 1930), pp. xxxiv-xxxvi. 

In 1731 Sir William Keith, at one time Lt.-Gov. of Pennsylvania, in con- 
junction with two Swedes, John Ocks and Jacob Stauber, and two men of 
English stock, petitioned the King for “a grant, under a proper form of 
government, of a tract of land to the westward of the . . . mountains (of 
Virginia) ... to be called the Province of Georgia.’’ These unoccupied lands, 
the petition declared, were “daily liable to be occupied by foreigners under 
the gift or title of some other State.” The petitioners represented that they 
could bring to this unoccupied territory thousands of “‘substantial industrious 
people of the protestant Cantons in Switzerland, and other parts of Ger- 
many.” America and West Indies, 1731, pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. 
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that they repay the Coram asked that tract 
land granted thirty more trustees, one 
whom, the Earl Berkeley, should made governor 
the new colony. being Protestants” ran 
Coram’s petition, “who settle there and take the 
oath shall enjoy the same libertys and 
immunities within the said Province any 
Here then was the skeleton the Georgia 
Charter, and since Coram was one among the first 
chosen Oglethorpe aid the execution his 
project, does not require exceptional imaginative 
power conclude that Oglethorpe drew much from 
Coram’s Nova Scotia scheme planning the organi- 
zation for his colony the southern region. 
Colonization the debatable land south the 
Savannah fitted well into the mercantilistic ideology 
prevalent England the eighteenth century. 
Whether clear itself not, scheme clearly floated 
the minds the political leaders establishing 
self-sufficing empire which the colonies would 
furnish raw materials and the mother country manu- 
factures. Notable the promotion literature fostering 
settlement the southern region was Discourse Con- 
cerning the design’d Establishment New Colony 
the South Carolina the Most delightful Country 
the Universe, published 1717 Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery, Scotch Baronet, with the view securing 
financial assistance for such project. Sir Robert had 
secured from the Proprietors Carolina the tract 
land between the Savannah and Altamaha rivers, 
which gave the grandiloquent name 
Azilia.” His extraordinary description the region was, 
declared, “all extracted from our English Writers, 
who are very numerous, and universally agree, that 
Carolina, and especially its Southern Bounds, the 


3. America and West Indies, 1716-1717, p. xvii. 
Ibid., 308. 
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most amiable Country the Universe: that Nature has 
not bless’d the world with any Tract, which can 
preferable it, that Paradise with all her Virgin 
Beauties, may modestly suppos’d most but equal 
its Native This region should 
Britain’s “future Eden” from whence might eventually 
drawn “Coffee, Tea, Figs, Raisins, Almonds, Olives, 
Silk, Wine, Cochineal, and great variety still more 
rich which the English were that 
time “fore’d buy mighty Rates from Countries 
lying the very latitude our For all 
Sir Robert’s rhetorical skill, his bubble burst before 
any tangible results were reached. 

less imaginative was Jean Pierre Purry, 
Neuchatel, who began his enthusiastic effort win 
fame colonizer while employee the Dutch 
East India Company. Failure enlist support for his 
dreams Holland sent Purry France, where his 
plans were revised suit French settlements and pre- 
sented the Royal Academy Sciences. Rejected 
second time, came England. 1721 pre- 
sented the Duke Newcastle Memorial Con- 
cerning the present State Carolina, and the Means 
improving it. Therein again set forth his theory 
for determining the ideal climate, and showed how 
Carolina fell within the most favored region. The term 
Carolina was used include the region south the 
Savannah for, said Purry, “Its narrowest limits contain, 
from East West, all that vast space land which 
formerly went the name Florida, but which the 
French have sometime since changed into that 
Louisane, tho’ the English might with much better 
title call Georgia Georgina, according the 


Pages 5-6. See also John Archdale, New Description that Fertile and 
Pleasant Province of Carolina (London, 1707), reprinted in Alexander S. 
Salley, Jr., ed., Narratives of Early Carolina, 1650-1708 (New York, 1911). 

6. Ibid., 13. The Trustees of Georgia, influenced by Montgomery’s work, 
entered agreements in 1733 for the manufacture of potash in the Colony. 
Egmont’s Diary, I, 392. A small amount was made at Thunderbolt, the 
following year. Ibid., Il, 141. 
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Charters granted the Concessionaries 1664 and 
1666, under the reign King Charles might 
easily This the first instance which the 
writer has found the application the name Georgia 
this region. 

Purry held that the Carolina region with its un- 
excelled opportunities, could easily populated with 
refugees from Switzerland, France, Wiirttemberg, 
Saxony, and other protestant states, who would gladly 
become subjects the British Crown. The possibility 
for silk culture was particularly stressed, the prediction 
being that within thirty years England might not only 
meet her own needs, but supply all Europe well. 
Purry’s persistent efforts never met with the triumph 
which visualized; but did succeed giving his 
name the small town Purysburg, the Carolina 
bank the Savannah, where with the aid British 
capital settled band around 120 Swiss emigrants 
December, 1732. Purysburg increased population 
the coming additional Swiss emigrants during 
the next few years, and this neighbouring town was 
asset Savannah during the latter’s early 

The description Georgia Eden presented 
with greatest gusto the speculators Montgomery and 
Purry was re-emphasized The Trade and Navigation 
Great Britain Considered, published 1729 Joshua 
Gee, noted writer commerce.? Chapter XXVII 
Gee made specific proposal for sending “convicts, 
vagrants, and useless people” the Colonies. re- 
called how poverty and unemployment had reduced 
many crime, and concluded thus: “Now there 

7. Jean Pierre Purry, A Memorial presented to his Grace the Duke of New- 


castle . . . Concerning the present State of Carolina and the Means of im- 
proving it (London, 1724), 6. 

See America and West Indies, 1732, xxvii-xxviii. The facts relative 
the life of Purry stated above are drawn largely from the introductory state- 
ment by the editor of the 1744 edition of Purry’s Method for Determining 
the Best Climate. 

9. Subsequent editions of this work appeared in 1730, 1731, 1738, 1750, 1760, 
and 1767. Copies of all in the British Museum. See also The Historical 
Register, XVI (1782), 181-188. 
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cannot Act greater Charity Humanity, than 
put these people into way getting Bread for 
themselves, they were sent into the Colonies, and 
put upon raising and dressing Hemp and Flax, 
opinion that they might not only find most profit- 
able Employment, but also those that are condemned 
for petty larceny, any other crime less than the 
penalty Death, being sent thither might rendered 
This passage bears such striking similarity 
Oglethorpe’s first account his scheme that one 
might easily suppose him have just come from 
reading Gee when met Lord Percival February, 
1730.4 

But while speculation upon the economic advantages 
offered this region was easy, the occupation 
would difficult, for both France and Spain claimed 
it, and was occupied Indians. Nevertheless, the 
British government, basing its claim upon the relatively 
weak “Cabot-Drake-Charles Grant” story, was deter- 
mined upon seizing the disputed prize. South Caro- 
lina was already carrying profitable fur trade 
with the Indians the region, and had gone far 
construct Fort King George near the mouth 
the Altamaha 1721, but had abandoned after 
few years because the excessive expense involved 
its maintenance. The home government received 
recurrent complaints the burden which that colony 
sustained from attacks from hostile frontier tribes 
urged action intriguers the rival colonial 
powers; was sensible both the need for and the 
strategic value involved buffer colony south 
the Savannah.!2 


10. Pages 58-59. 

11. See the rege A by Dr. Verner W. Crane in The Southern Frontier 
(Durham, 1928), 

12. See the Peo Br statement by the Editor of America and West Indies, 
1732, and the documents there cited. For the gift of provisions by South 
Carolina to the first Georgia settlers, see ibid., 1733, p. 10. See also The 
Daily Post, Sept. 23 and Nov. 7, 1732; The Daily Journal, Aug. 3, 5, Sept. 
6, Oct. 25, 1732; The Daily Courant, Oct. 21, 1732. 
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Leaving these underlying military and economic fac- 
tors, may now turn examination project 
led James Edward Oglethorpe which differed from 
any the half dozen similar ones closely preceding 
the important point being put into execution. 
convenient point departure, the history this 
project will begun with the movement for the relief 
imprisoned English debtors; yet the reader should 
know advance that much had gone before prepare 
the stage and that there much more follow. 

Imprisonment for debt England dated from the 
Middle Ages. early 1285 was introduced 
statute for very limited sphere, but changes the 
forms legal action and court procedure constituted 
the gradual and indirect manner which was 
effectively implanted the English system. Constraint 
the debtor’s person became more general England 
than most other countries Europe; and largely 
because was introduced indirect manner, care- 
ful limitation and regulation from the legislature were 
lacking. “The results can read the pages 
Dickens; and long before Dickens wrote, the abuses 
and inadequacy the different modes execution 
known the common law had aroused 

The Journal the House Commons records series 
petitions from insolvent debtors complaining their 
distress and praying for relief received frequent 
intervals throughout the century preceding the period 
here under Even though effective 
action had been taken, the crying abuse the prison 
system must have been known all. The occasion 
awakening Oglethorpe’s interest relieving im- 
prisoned debtors was, according contemporary 


13. W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law (London, 1924), VI, 232. See 
also the “appalling vision of horor’ presented in Ch. II of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb’s English Prisons Under Local Government (London, 1922). 

14. See Common’s Journal, XXI (1727-32), 211, 70, 68, 66; XX, 773, 772, 353, 
XIX, 700, 242, 240; XVIII, 444, 431, 
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account, visit made Fleet Prison while Robert 
Castell, acquaintance his, was confined 
February 25, 1728, the House Commons, upon 
motion Oglethorpe, appointed Committee 
inquire into the State the Gaols. This Committee 
was revived February 17, 1729, again upon the 
motion Oglethorpe and under his 
result the Parliamentary investigation, the 
worst offenders among the jail officials were prose- 
cuted, and act passed which Oglethorpe estimated 
1730 have set free ten thousand insolvent 

The Age Walpole and the Pelhams was almost 
devoid sacrifice and heroic action; hence this effort 
for prison reform, like the colonizing venture associ- 
ated with philanthropy which was follow closely 
upon it, captivated public attention. Oglethorpe be- 
came national hero. was then sought out the 
most prominent philanthropist the day, the Reverend 
Thomas Bray, D., himself active sponsor 
prison reform, but best remembered the founder 
the two oldest societies the Church England, the 


15. Political State of Great Britain, May, 1729, p. 463. For the most successful 
life of Oglethorpe, see Amos Aschbach Ettinger’s James Edward Oglethorpe: 
Imperial Idealist (Oxford, 1936). 

16. Common’s Journal, XXI, 237, 444; Egmont’s Diary, 50. 

17. Egmont’s Diary, I, 90. This number has been estimated as much larger 
by others. Parliament continued to receive petitions from imprisoned debtors, 
many in 1730 complaining that the Act of 1729 had not had the desired 
effect. ‘“‘The condition of the prisons continued till a much later period to 
disgrace the English civilization.”” W. E. H. Lecky, A History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century (London, 1892), Il, 130. See also Vol. VII, 330-335, 
for an account of “the astonishing corruption of the English law” on this 
subject the close the Century. 

18. See W. O. M. Allen and Edmund McClure, Two Hundred Years: The 
History of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (London, 1898), 
and C. F. Pasco, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G.: An Historical Account 
yoy Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (London, 
1901). 

The chief source for the life of Dr. Bray is a small book published anony- 
mously at London in 1746 entitled Publick Spirit Illustrated tn the Life and 
Designs of the Reverend Thomas Bray. The book was probably written by 
the Rev. Samuel Smith. It was later taken as the official biography by the 
Associates of Dr. Bray, and subsequent editions appeared. Copies of the 
original 1746 edition and the 1808 edition found in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library have been used here. Cited hereafter as Publick Spirit. 
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Oglethorpe made use his knowledge the 
charitable work carried Dr. Bray, particular 
charity trust devolving upon four Associates after 
the benevolent Doctor’s death, for setting motion his 
scheme which culminated establishing the Colony 
Georgia. His first move involved two charity 
legacies. 

certain haberdasher named King left the sum 
executors should One the three trustees 
into whose hands this sum passed was the heir the 
testator and refused concur with the two others 
any method for disposing the money, “in hopes, 
they were seventy years old each them, they would 
die soon, and should remain only surviving trustee, 
and then might apply all his own law- 
suit arose out the proposal lodge the money 
the Master Chancery’s hands until new trustees 
should appointed. Oglethorpe represented and won 
the case for the two elderly trustees who then desired 
that King’s fund “annexed some trusteeship 
already being.” For this Oglethorpe suggested the 
D’Allone charitable legacy the hands four associ- 
ates Dr. Bray. 

Dr. Bray had encountered and gained the esteem 
Mr. Abel Tassin D’Allone during visit made 
Holland for soliciting King William’s assistance for 
some his philanthropic projects. Upon his death, 
D’Allone bequeathed portion his English estate 
Dr. Bray and his Associates erecting capital 
fund stock for converting Negroes the British 
plantations.” “The Doctor was acquainted the 
Right Honourable the Lord Viscount Palmerston, soon 
after Mr. D’Allone’s death, with his having left this 


19. Egmont’s Diary, I, 90. 
20. Ibid., 47. 
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noble bequest, which amounted the sum £900. 
And, happened that soon after, namely, Christ- 
mas, 1723, Dr. Bray had dangerous sickness that 
his recovery was out hope, Lord Palmerston was 
pleased intimate that would requisite should 
nominate and appoint, deed, such would desire 
have associated with him the disposition the 
legacy. This accordingly did, chosing gentlemen, 
whose affection this and his other pious designs 
had ample 


Among the four Associates chosen Bray upon 
whom the D’Allone fund devolved upon his 
was Viscount Percival, later the first Earl Egmont. 
Lord Percival was both prominent member the 
House Commons and influential personage 
the Royal Court. Oglethorpe and Percival were friends, 
and had been very closely associated since their joint 
work the Committee for investigating the conditions 
the English prisons. Oglethorpe saw that could 
combine the legacy King with that D‘Allone 
might enlist the weighty support Lord Percival, 
well others who had been interested the work 
Dr. Bray, for his scheme establishing new colony 
America. The association the project with the 
name Dr. Bray would certainly 
for the eyes the public. clear too that 
Oglethorpe designed from the very first rely heavily 
upon the contacts which had established Chair- 

21. Publick Spirit, 41-42 This has been taken by Dr. Crane in the Southern 
Frontier, p. 306, as the origin of the Associates of Dr. Bray. See also Dr. 


Crane’s article, “The Philanthropists and the Genesis of Georgia” in Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XXVII (Oct., 1921), 63-69. 


22. ‘“‘By a feoffment made by Dr. Bray before his death, as well as the tenor 
of his last will, this (the D’Allone) trust developed on the Associates: and 
their authority was fully confirmed by decree in Chancery, 1731.” ‘‘Proceed- 
ings of the Associates of the Late Doctor Bray for the year 1807,” in ap- 
pendix to Publick Spirit, 65. See also “A Short Historical Account of Dr. 
Bray’s Life and Designs’ by Reverend Richard Rawlinson in Reverend 
Thomas Bray, His Life and Selected Works Relating to Maryland, by Bernard 
C. Steiner. Maryland Historical Society’s ‘‘Fund Publication No. 37” (Balti- 
more, 1901), 11-50. 
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man the Parliamentary Committee Jails. first 
presenting the facts the King legacy Lord Percival 
February, 1730, Oglethorpe asked him “accept 
conjunction with himself, and several our Com- 
mittee Percival approved the scheme 
from the beginning, and soon began active collabo- 
ration. When April made personal call, Ogle- 
thorpe kept him “three hours and more explaining 
his April 11th made visit the 
Temple connection with legal action for enlarging 
the D’Allone trusteeship. This process was completed 
July 1st, for that date Percival went meeting 
“of the new Society for fulfilling Mr. D’Allone’s will 
the conversion negroes, and disposing five 
thousand pounds, charity that will put into our 
hands Mr. King’s 

Society,” Percival came call it, but for the time 
being had also the management the affairs the 
Associates Dr. Bray. The material for the supposed 
interlocking the personnel the Associates Dr. 
Bray, the original Board Trustees the Colony 
Georgia, and the Committee Jail presented 
graphically the following lists: 


23. Egmont’s Diary, I, 90. 


24. Ibid., 98. The two elderly trustees of the King legacy wished to put but 
five thousand pounds at the disposal of the new trustees for the moment. 


Common Council 
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Trustees Named Committee Associates Dr. 


Lord Percival Lord Percival Lord Percival 
Edward Digby Edward Digby 
George Carpenter George Carpenter 


James Oglethorpe James Oglethorpe James Oglethorpe 
George Heathcote George Heathcote George Heathcote 


Thomas Tower Thomas Tower Thomas Tower 
Robert More Robert More Robert More 
Robert Hucks Robert Hucks Robert Hucks 
Rogers Holland Rogers Holland Rogers Holland 
William Sloper William Sloper William Sloper 
Francis Eyles Francis Eyles Francis Eyles 
John Laroche John Laroche John Laroche 
James Vernon James Vernon 
William Belitha William Belitha 
Stephen Hales Stephen Hales 
John Burton John Burton 
Richard Bundy Richard Bundy 
Arthur Bedford Arthur Bedford 
Samuel Smith Samuel Smith 
Adam Anderson Adam Anderson 
Thomas Coram Thomas Coram 
Edward Hughes Edward Hughes 
Charles Selwyn Charles Selwyn 
James Lowther James Lowther 


Oliver St. John 
Henry Hastings 
Digby Cotes 

Dan Somerscald 
Edward Harley 


25. The names are listed here in the order in which they appear in the MSS. 


copy the Charter found 324/49, 88. The original charter has 
been lost, and defects appear in all the printed copies, among which there is 
wide variation. The most authoritative copy is that in the Patent Roll 
(Tertia Pars Patencium de Anno Regni Regis Georgii Secundi Quinto) which 
the writer hopes to edit in some future issue of the Quarterly. 


26. This list is incomplete, showing only those members common to one or both 


of the other groups. The Journal of the House of Commons (XXI, 282, 238) 
gives a list of ninety-six appointed on February 25, 1729, as a Committee 
“to enquire into the State of the Gaols.”” The revised Committee appointed on 
February 17, 1730 (ibid., 444) consisted of eighty-eight members. It is im- 
probable that more than half the members were active. The Political State of 
Great Britain (XXXVII, 464) gives a list of thirty members ‘‘most of whom 
attended daily.” In his poem “The Prisons Open’d’”’ Wesley lauded Oglethorpe, 
Vernon, Highes, Towers, Percival and Cornwall with glowing epithets 
[Samuel Wesley, Poems on Several Occasions (London, 1736), p. 182]. The 
poem is dedicated to a group of twenty-six members named, “and the rest 
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Great care must taken interpreting this chart, 
however, for there danger following the error now 
woven into Georgia’s written history and over em- 
phasizing the closeness the relation the first Board 
Trustees Georgia the Associates Dr. 
should not overlooked, seems have been the 
case with all authors dealing with the question, that 
the twenty-one Trustees named the Charter 
Georgia 1732 were the same the twenty-one who 
further that February 1730 when Oglethorpe 
took the first steps for the execution his scheme, the 
Bray Associates organized body numbered but 


four (Lord Percival, Robert Hales, William Belitha and 
Stephen 


September 1730 the Bray Associates had 
increased such extent that the Petition for the 
Charter Georgia came from group twenty-one 
all whom were members the Associates, how 
this phenomenal increase explained? Ten 


of the Acting members of the Committee.”” References in Egmont’s Diary 
indicate that the active group was even smaller than twenty-six. The number 
fourteen stated positively by several authors as the size of this Committee 
seems to owe its origin to an error on page seventeen of Robert Wright’s 
Memoir of General James Edward Oglethorpe (London, 1867), where the 
author, citing a source which upon investigation gave a list of fourteen who 
“amongst others’ constituted the Committee, gives the number as fourteen 
without qualification. 

27. List given in 1746 edition of Publick Spirit, Op. Cit. This list is offered as 
that which has been relied upon for establishing the relation of the Bray 
Associates and the Georgia Trustees. The present author is skeptical of its 
accuracy. 

28. See E. M. Coulter, A Short History of Georgia (Chapel Hill, 1933), 14-15, 
or Reba Carolyn Strickland, Religion and the State in Georgia in the 
Eighteenth Century (New York, 1939), 12. 

Dr. Verner W. Crane’s article, “‘The Philanthropists and the Genesis of 
Georgia” in Amer. Hist. Rev., XXVII (Oct., 1921), 63-69, is based upon 
the most thorough study yet made of this subject. Excellent though this work 
be, the author, in my opinion, vastly over-emphasizes the importance of the 
Society of the Associates of Dr. Bray as the source from which the original 
Trustees of Georgia were chosen when he states: “The Associates included 
some eight individuals who never served as Trustees of Georgia; but no one 
of the board at first named was chosen from outside that composite charitable 
society.” See also Ch. XIII in The Southern Frontier by the same author. 

29. America and West Indies, 1730, p. 357. 


30. Egmont’s Diary, I, 45; II, 173. Richard Tawlinson, A Short Account of 
Dr. Bray's Life and Designs, 40-41. Minutes of the Associates of the Late 
Dr. Bray, 1735-1767 (MSS. Archives G., London), 23. 
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these twenty-one Associates had been active members 
the Parliamentary Committee Jails which 
Oglethorpe was Chairman. The natural conclusion 
seems that Oglethorpe brought these members 
into the “new Society” for promoting his scheme, and 
that they became Trustees Georgia not because they 
were Bray Associates, but rather that they became 
Bray Associates from their interest the Georgia 

The petition for the Charter was presented not 
the name the Associates Dr. Bray generally 
stated, but simply the name the twenty-one peti- 
tioners. Furthermore, the members Parliament who 
entered the “new Society” 1730, and who largely 
constituted the group active securing the Charter 
became Associates Dr. Bray only nominally and took 
part the activities that charitable 
The lack interest which this group clearly mani- 
fested the religious phase the Georgia experiment 
later caused considerable friction among the 


31. The funds of the Associates of Dr. Bray were blended with those of the 
Georgia Society until May, 1733. Even after this date the Bray Associates 
continued to use the Georgia Office, and Harman Verelst, Accountant of the 
Trustees of Georgia, served as their secretary. Minutes of Associate .. ., 5, 
9, 19, ete. The affairs of the Bray Associates were long attended to, as be- 
fore, on the same day as meetings of the Georgia Society in an after- 
session by the small group of Georgia Trustees who were also active Associ- 
ates of Dr. Bray. Establishing a new colony had always been the paramount 
aim of the new Society formed between February and September, 1730. 
Egmont’s Diary, I, 98, 273; II, 129, 181; III, 57, 147. 

$2. The first lists of Trustees appearing in the press omitted the names of the 
ministers. See, e. g., The Daily Journal, July 3, 1732, p. 1; The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, June and August, 1732 (Vol. II) p. 825, 895. 

The MSS Minutes from 1735 onward preserved in the S. P. G. Archives 
are the earliest records of the Associates of Dr. Bray. These minutes show 
that for the years 1735, 1736, and 1737, five members: Arthur Bedford, 
Egmont, Adam Anderson, Thomas Coram and Samuel Smith, and to a less 
extent, Stephen Hales and James Vernon, attended meetings regularly. 
Oglethorpe attended but two meetings during this period of three years. The 
only others mentioned as having attended even once are: Thomas Tower, 
Robert Hucks, Rogers Holland, and Richard Bundy. For further evidence in 
support of the view that most of the Georgia Trustees were only nominally 
Associates of Dr. Bray, see Egmont’s Diary, I, 119-120, 155, 265, 382; II, 41. 
There is no adequate history of the Associates of Dr. Bray. The Society still 
exists. Its offices and records are located in the S. P. G. Building at 15 
Tufton St., London, and Mr. J. W. Lydekker, Archivist of the S. P. G 


serves as Secretary for the Bray Associates. Its chief function today is the 
maintenance of clerical libraries, both in England and abroad. While distinct 
from its works in close harmony with both the S. P. G. and S. P. C. K. 

Egmont’s Diary, II, 41, 238, 247; III, 20, 36, 168. 
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consider the Colony Georgia originating 
the activities religious society cast the wrong 
light, rather far too much the same light upon 
the scene. letter December 23, 1730, George 
Berkeley, Irish churchman then seeking establish 
missionary college Bermuda, Lord Percival ex- 
plained that Oglethorpe’s scheme was “entirely cal- 
culated for secular 1734 assured 
the Prince that “our design was less than 
barrier the Southern Colonies America, which are 
poor condition defend Both 
instances were overstatements the case, but they 
serve emphasize the danger placing too great 
emphasis upon the philanthropic aspect the Georgia 
enterprise. 

There were religious enthusiasts among the Trustees, 
but the active group the early stages were Parlia- 
mentary men and merchants, with aims much broader 
than philanthropy alone. was not accident that 
“England will grow Rich sending her poor Abroad” 
was chosen the heading Chapter New and 
Accurate Account the Provinces South Carolina and 
Georgia which appeared part the propaganda 
campaign carried out the Trustees Georgia 1732, 
nor that Benjamin Martyn, Secretary the Trustees, 
chose Reasons for Establishing the Colony Georgia 
with Regard the Trade Great Britain the title 
for his book, published 1733. Already 1732 the 
Trustees had ordered the publication prospectus 
entitled Some Account the Design the Trustees for 
Establishing the Colony Georgia America wherein 


Martyn compared the Georgia movement the old 


34. Benjamin Rand, ed., Berkeley and Percival: The Correspondence of George 
Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, and Sir John Percival, afterwards 
Earl of Egmont (Cambridge, England, 1914), 270. 


35. Diary, II, 160. See also the statements on pages 120 and 158. 
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Roman conception colonization “among the 
noblest their 

Sufficient has been said, hoped, establish the 
first the four theses listed the opening page. And 
taking the Georgia enterprise out the hands 
religious society, the Associates Dr. Bray, the way 
has been prepared for subsequent article which 


the 


36. 


37. 


remaining theses will 


This same comparison appears in Oglethorpe’s letter to Berkeley cited above. 
For the text of A New and Accurate Account, see Coll. of the Ga. Hist. Soc., 
I, 42-78. For Martyn’s Reasons for Establishing the Colong of Georgia, see 
ibid, I, 203-38. The quotations from these works to appear later are taken 
directly from first editions in the British Museum. The author has relied 
upon Ettinger, Op. Cit., p. 121, for the statement relative to Martyn’s 
Account of the Designs of the Trustees. This same comparison appeared in 
the contemporary press. See, e.g., The London Journal, Aug. 5, 1732. For 
further evidence on the point under discussion, see the quotations from con- 
temporary sermons and from the press to be given in the December issue of 
this Quarterly. 

To appear in the issue for December, 1940. 


DRAKIES PLANTATION* 
SAVANNAH UNIT 
GEORGIA WRITERS’ PROJECT 
PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION GEORGIA 


Drakies Plantation, approximately miles north- 
west Savannah, one the few Savannah River 
plantations early settlement days that have escaped 
the enveloping influence industry. Its acres are still 
under cultivation, though diminishing scale, after 
200 years varied agricultural development. 

early colonial days the approach Drakies was 
water, but today the old Augusta Road passes the 
entrance the plantation. number antiquated 
one-room huts face the plantation road itself, and one 
leave its stick and mud chimney, this hut wide 
vertical boards has taken soft green hue from 
age and the old shingled roof covered with ivy. 

The narrow plantation road leads through Drakies 
for approximately two miles arrive the present- 
day house, frame bungalow set well back from the 
river. short distance northwest the site the 
house one the original grantees, Sir Francis 
Bathurst, who built the bluff over-looking the river 
and marshlands. Other plantation dwellings were 
probably erected near this same spot the bluff after 
the colonial owner, George Cuthbert, named the plan- 
tation Drakies and lived there; but the only evidences 
these settlements are number odd-sized bricks 
with traces tabby mortar imbedded the earth. 
likely, however, that further excavations might 
reveal the foundation one these earlier houses. 
short distance the east the bluff, the remains 


The appendix, typescript, file the Georgia Historical Society 
Library, Hodgson Hall, Savannah; the Department Archives and His- 
tory, Rhodes Memorial Library, Atlanta; and the University Georgia 
Library, Athens. 
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old rice mill chimney are reminder later 
period when Drakies was one the outstanding rice 
plantations this vicinity. 

When allotments were made the Georgia colonists 
for tracts along the Savannah River, the acreage that 
was eventually become known Drakies under 
George Cuthbert lay between two creeks, Augustine 
and River Ness, later called Black Creek. This land 
was made three river tracts, which because 
their ready transportation facilities were considered 
highly desirable. Nevertheless, the first three owners 
these tracts were followed ill fortune and disaster, 
and the doleful story each portrays struggles that 
existed throughout the Colony. 

Although most the colonists were primarily in- 
terested gaining livelihood from the soil, there 
were some persons who followed other occupations 
equally important. Among these was Walter Augus- 
tine, earliest the first three settlers the later 
Drakies land, who apparently regarded agriculture 
secondary the sawmill industry with which 
planned meet the demands the Savannah lumber 
market. 

may conjectured that Augustine carefully in- 
vestigated various available lands suitable his indus- 
try before selected the 500-acre tract north 
creek which flowed into the Savannah River, about ten 
miles above the town. This particular section the 
later Drakies acreage abounded pine, and the ready 
access the creek, down which the lumber might 
easily conveyed the city, doubled the value 
the tract Augustine. petitioned for the 500 acres 
and received his allotment after which the 
creek forming his southern boundary? became known 
Augustine Creek. 


1. A. D. Candler, ed., Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 
Referred to hereafter as C. R., Ga. 
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Some distance from the Savannah River, “higher 
that Augustine built his sawmill, cost 
doubtless regarded his prospects de- 
cidedly favorable, and they might have proved but 
for unforeseen difficulties. The mill was judged 
pense, anxiety, and even danger, for was reported 
that “by not laying Proper foundation has been 
Severall times blown These repeated disasters, 
accompanied the heavy expense necessary re- 
pairs, were constant set-back Augustine, who had 
however, probable that during the first year was 
optimistic, foreseeing that with the growth the 
Colony and the increase the demand for lumber his 
business would expand and eventually become well 
established. 

this time, 1734, when Walter Augustine was at- 
tempting make success his lumber business, the 
200 acres adjoining his land the north were allotted 
Sir Francis Bathurst, “of the County Gloucester 
Unlike Augustine, Sir Francis seems have 
expected the agricultural products his land pro- 
vide livelihood for himself and family twelve,’ 
and set about establishing permanent plantation 
home the Colony. selecting his land had acted 
wisely and chosen tract which consisted both high 
and low land. The marsh acreage formed small 
peninsula extending into the Savannah River, while 
the highland which the house was built terminated 
bluff the water’s edge. the north the bluff 
the river makes decided curve inland where the land 
visibly affected its flood tides. would seem that 
Sir Francis built his house upon the bluff not only be- 


R., Ga., 529. 
XXI, 272. 
529. 
66, 70. 
Ibid., 529. 
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cause was the most desirable and healthful site but 
also account its accessibility the river, which 
was the easiest means transporting both persons and 
supplies. 

Almost from the start Sir Francis was set upon 
misfortune greater than that which befell Augustine. 
Naming his plantation Bathurst Bluff, had part 
the land fenced and planted corn. failed, 
however, build his fence strong enough, for the 
Trustees’ horses, which were allowed roam large, 
broke into the field and destroyed the entire crop.® 
When Sir Francis’ son, Robert, complain 
the Chief Magistrate, Thomas Causton, “because 
there was body else complain laugh’d 
and Said he’d not troubled about 
The loss this first years’ crop was only the harbinger. 
other ill luck come. 

The following year Sir Francis, undaunted his 
previous loss, planted his field corn for second 
time. appears that had profited little from his 
costly experience, for took precaution build- 
ing more secure fence around the field. Consequently, 
his new corn crop was destroyed “the Post Man 
Mr. Elberts horses. Again Sir Francis approached 
Causton, hoping receive some compensation, and 
again Causton treated the report with 
The total loss two successive crops was decided 
blow Sir Francis. Besides this, “reced great 
Losses his Servants Death and for 
his indentured help, unacclimated heavy field work 
the low coastal region, were fatally striken with 
“fevers and fluxes.” 

While Augustine was struggling against odds re- 
cover from the disasters his sawmill, and Sir Francis 


Ibid., XXII, Part 


Ibid. 
12. Ibid., XXI, 272. 
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was undergoing his equestrian troubles, the third 
Drakies settler came add his trials those his 
luckless neighbors. The land adjoining Bathurst Bluff 
the north lay within the limits Joseph’s Town, 
district which allotments had hitherto been 
given. The year 1735 found number requests being 
made for land this section, and the 500 acres ad- 
jacent and north Bathurst Bluff passed into the 
hands George 

Dunbar, Scotsman good family and education, 
was captain the ship Prince which gave 
invaluable service the Colony transporting sup- 
plies and mail down the coast well plying and 
from England with passengers and had 
sister, Priscilla, who few years later married 
Patrick Houstoun, prominent colonial 
may that Priscilla Dunbar stayed with her brother 
for time his Joseph’s Town plantation, just Ann 
Cuthbert kept house neighboring Mulberry Grove 
for her brother, record remains, however, 
the site Dunbar selected for building hut cottage 
for himself quarters for his indentured servants. 

these three tracts that later formed Drakies, 
Dunbar’s was less adapted successful cultivation 
than either Bathurst’s Augustine’s. Black Creek ran 
through his plantation and the land was subject the 
this large creek well the flood tides 
the Savannah River. Dunbar probably endeavored 
raise garden crops, mulberry plants, and perhaps 
indigo grapes, only find his plantings washed 
out. Because the prohibition slaves Georgia, 
until 1749 was unable attempt rice culture for 
which the land was ideal, and therefore early dis- 

13. C. R., Ga., VIII, 705. 
14. Ibid., I, 190-91, 221; II, 182. 


442. 
16. Ibid., IV, 454. 
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covered that had his hands tract large size 
but not adapted practical uses. 

1736 almost unheard difficulties were pre- 
sented Bathurst Bluff, while either side Augustine 
and Dunbar persisted their futile efforts surmount 
their problems. Augustine’s sawmill seems have 
been constantly need repairs, and the expenditures 
cash necessary maintain running order kept 
him continuously impoverished state. “In this 
work, the loweness his Circumstances brought upon 
him some Difficultys,” and became necessary for him 
exchange “Sawed for provisions order 
tide his family over the trying 

Serious were the problems Augustine and 
Dunbar, they appeared relatively small when compared 
the tragedies that beset Sir Francis Bathurst during 
this year. this time the Bathurst family was 
virtually impoverished. Apparently Sir Francis was 
not easily discouraged, for again planted corn, 
probably the expectation that least this, his third 
year’s crop, would come fruition. the spring 
Lady Bathurst, delicate gentlewoman unaccustomed 
the hardships pioneering, was taken ill, and the 
family’s circumstances were reduced that Robert 
Bathurst later wrote, dear Mother lay 
her death bed, had boat down Savannah 
get necessarys for her, and wrote Sister 
Mr. Causton get Something for Mother, 
but would let her have nothing but One bottle 
Madera wine, which ... was poor comfort for 
woman her death 

April Robert Bathurst wrote another sister 
London inform her their mother’s death “of the 


17. R., Ga., XXI, 272. 
18. XXII, Part 
XXI, 
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This sad occurrence was followed third economic 
disaster. The Indians whom, according Robert 
Bathurst, “Causton encouraged all the 
thus leaving the family dire want. 

the time Lady Bathurst’s death there was 
widow, Mrs. Perber, Old Gentlewoman kin 
Rumors that she was possessed large fortune “and 
such other had reached Sir Francis 
Bathurst Bluff. Hardly two months after his first wife’s 
death, married Mrs. Perber. evident that 
took this step desperation save his family from 
further privations, for the time his son and 
“had nothing eat drink take but bread 
John Wesley performed the marriage cere- 
mony Mrs. Perber’s house o’clock the morn- 
ing July 18, Shortly afterward was dis- 
covered that the reports concerning the wealth the 
second Lady Bathurst were entirely She 
lived only three months after her marriage, and upon 
her death was found that, instead owning any 
property whatsoever, she had accumulated debts for 
which Sir Francis was held these 
tribulations were not too great for one man endure, 
September 23, 1736, Sir Francis’ youngest daughter 
was accidentally drowned the river the plan- 
This tragedy doubtless hastened the death 
the unfortunate baronet, which occurred Decem- 
ber the same year. 

20. C. B., Part I, 6. 

21. Ibid., 5. 

Ibid. 
28. Ibid., XXII, Part I, 8. 
24. Nehemiah Curnock, ed., The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley (London, 

1909), 247. Wesley’s diary records the marriage of Sir Francis Bathurst to 

a Mrs. Pember, but Robert Bathurst refers to her as Mrs. Perber. 
25. S R., Ga., XXII, Part I, 5. 


26. id. 
27. 272. 
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young Robert Bathurst, with both parents dead, 
servants gone, crops destroyed, and his stepmother’s 
debts left him and his “brother law Piercy” the 
aspect must indeed have looked hopeless. really 
wrote Robert, “my Father and Mother both 
died for want proper 

The following year, 1737, found conditions becom- 
ing worse not only the Drakies tracts but for the 
colonists general. Very soon after the founding 
Georgia there had arisen feeling discontent among 
many the settlers who resented the restrictions 
slaves and land tenures Georgia which made im- 
possible for them attain the degree prosperity 
reached slave-holding South Carolina planters with 
unlimited acreage. Added these persons were plant- 
ers who, like Augustine, Bathurst, and Dunbar, had 
tried succeed, but because adverse circumstances 
had failed, and who this time had become dis- 
couraged. 1739 the feeling unrest and dissatis- 
faction Georgia reached dangerous point, and 
there was general exodus that actually threatened 
the survival the Colony. 

Naturally there was demand for lumber when 
people were skeptical about the Colony’s very exist- 
ence. Walter Augustine could longer hope for his 
sawmill provide income, and, greatly dis- 
couraged, was among the first the Savannah River 
settlers leave his land order seek his fortune 
elsewhere. 

Robert Bathurst, also planning leave the Colony, 
was completely without funds. obtain enough money 
carry out his plans, tried dispose his house- 
hold goods and servants, but when Thomas Causton 
heard this, claimed that all the property be- 
longed the Trustees payment the debts in- 


28. R., Ga., XXII, Part 
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curred the elder Bathurst. Young Bathurst, fear- 
ing that should oppose Causton might lay himself 
liable being held Georgia, relinquished his rights 
all his personal property. 1737, greatly em- 
bittered, moved “Charles with his brother- 
in-law Sister lamenting the fact that 
was “leaving good plantation Georgea, with 

1738, when William Stephens made tour the 
Savannah River plantations, both Augustine’s land and 
Bathurst Bluff were deserted. his journal Stephens 
wrote, now walked through the Land that had 
been occupied Sir Francis Bathurst, where little had 
been done during his Life, and since was wholly 
neglected thence continued our Walk through that 
Land which Augustin had possessed, but very little 
had been cultivated, and was all deserted him, 
well the Saw-Mill, which attempted make 
some Distance higher that 

George Dunbar was still making attempt oper- 
ate his plantation when William Stephens and others, 
later that year, made their tour the Savannah River. 
this time the deserted plantations Augustine and 
Bathurst were being used Captain Patrick Mackay, 
Scotsman and malcontent, who had placed number 
servants What Houses Huts they found 
live in...” and the servants were tending large 
number cattle that Mackay had placed upon these 
two 1741 Dunbar, too, despaired accom- 
plishing anything under existing conditions and moved 

probable that was not actively engaged 
planting while Frederica. that time the colonists 
were having trouble with the Spanish and French, and 


29. R., Ga., XXII, Part 
30. Ibid., IV, 163-164. 

Ibid., XXII, Part 72. 

Ibid., Supplement IV, 127. 
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April 20, 1741, Dunbar returned Savannah under 
orders from Oglethorpe into the Indian nations 
commune with the head Men among them, and keep 
them steady our Interest this important Juncture; 
when the French, well Spaniards, are 
with hostile preparations. 

was not until 1748 that Dunbar finally relinquished 
all rights his Savannah River tract and asked for 
the privilege exchanging for acreage elsewhere. 
gave his reason for wanting that was 
unable occupy his plantation since was constantly 
overflowed the “Rivers Savannah and Ness... 

Meantime, the tracts Augustine and Bathurst had 
remained unoccupied, and, when Dunbar last gave 
his land, there were some 1,200 idle acres these 
three plantations. 

Several years passed before the Georgia restrictions 
slavery and land were abolished and became 
feasible cultivate large acreages rice. Subsequent- 
there followed numerous requests for grants along 
the Savannah River, and the early 1750’s found long 
unused land again being settled and cultivated. 

was about this time that Daniel Cuthbert, 
whom nothing known save that was Scot and 
all likelihood related John and Ann Cuthbert 
Mulberry Grove, settled south the Joseph’s Town 
estate George Dunbar’s tract. There record 
allotment him the 500 acres, but when Ann 
Cuthbert, then Mrs. Patrick Graham, received grant 
her brother’s plantation 1752, her land was 
described bounded the South Land Daniel 
almost certainty that Cuthbert 
planted rice, thus bringing Drakies its first Negro 
slaves toil the gigantic task ditching the ex- 


33. Ibid. 
II, 502-503. 


35. Register of Grants, Book A, 366, in Office of Secretary of State (Atlanta). 
See Mulberry Grove Appendiz. 
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panse lowland. Somewhere slave huts must have 
been built, but whether not Cuthbert lived the 
plantation not established. 

Daniel Cuthbert was still possession this acreage 
1759 Patrick Houstoun, later fifth baronet, 
set plantation the adjoining tract once owned 
Sir Francies Bathurst. Houstoun, “quiet modest 
Landholder” since the founding the Colony, was 
then living his plantation, Rose Dhu, the Forest 
had married Priscilla, sister George 
and probably was well acquainted with both 
the advantages and disadvantages the Joseph’s 
Town acreage and the vicinity southward. Evidently 
with eye the general prosperity brought about 
large-scale rice planting, applied for and re- 
ceived October 1759, grant for the 200 acres 
Bathurst the same time also received 
481 acres Island opposite the mainland 
had previously spent good deal money 
Labour establishing Rose Dhu, hardly 
likely that ever lived either these Savannah 
River plantations. 

the meantime Walter Augustine’s deserted tract 
with its sawmill was still idle, for the Augustines did 
not return from Charles Town struggle the Geor- 
gia Colony. After the death Augustine, his son, 
Frederick, came into possession the property but 
did not establish legal claim under the new land 
regulations resulting from Georgia’s being made 
Royal Province until received grant the acre- 
1760. Augustine Creek colonial days had 
been asset means conveying lumber the 
Savannah River. now enhanced the property value 

37. R., Ge., Il, 42; V, 

38. 

39. Reg. of Grants, Book B, 273, App. 1, in = of Sec. of State. 
40. Ibid., 274, App. 2, = Office of Sec. of Sta 


41. C. R., Ga., XXVI, 
42. Reg. ‘of Grants, 145, App. Office Sec. State (Atlanta). 
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providing means irrigation for rice fields. Young 
Augustine, however, who was established Charles 
Town made effort clear cultivate the tract but 
offered for sale. 

There was living Georgia this time Scot, 
George Cuthbert, presumably relative Daniel 
Cuthbert. George Cuthbert had arrived the Province 
1753 and had already acquired 650 acres land 
and 1763. Apparently Daniel Cuthbert 
left Georgia died previously 1763, and his plan- 
tation fell into the hands George Cuthbert either 
through sale inheritance; for January that 
year the latter received grant “that tract Land 
containing Six hundred south Mulberry 
the original owner, George Dunbar, the 
tract surveyed 500 acres had been far more land 
than could possibly have cultivated with his white 
servants; Cuthbert, with slave labor available, 
served the nucleus for the large working unit that 
was planning develop the river. 

May, 1765, Cuthbert purchased for £1,000 the 500 
acres belonging Frederick Cuthbert’s 
two tracts, containing total 1,100 acres, were 
separated the 200-acre holding Sir Patrick 
Houstoun, now “Baronet.” Apparently exchange 
this acreage for 200 acres the Dunbar was 
effected, though conveyance from the baronet 
Cuthbert Cuthbert was now possession 
1,100 acres adjoining lands, consisting three 
plantations that had comprised the lands George 
Dunbar, Sir Francis Bathurst, and Walter Augustine, 
with the exception the 200 acres conveyed Sir 


43. R., Ga., 

44. Reg. of Grants, Beck D, 267, App. 4, in Office of Sec. of State (Atlanta). 

45. Conveyance Book C, II, 1141, App. 5, in Department of Archives and 
— Rhodes Memorial Library (Atlanta). No record of the lease can be 
‘oun 

46. ee Book X, I, 254, App. 6a; 255, App. 6b, in Dept. of Arch. and 
ist., Rhodes Memorial Library. 

47. Deed Book 424, App. 19, Record Room: Superior Court, Chatham 
County Court House (Savannah). 
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Patrick. Adjacent the original Dunbar tract lay 
250 acres that Mathias West had acquired grant 
1760 and which Cuthbert purchased from 
Cuthbert also incorporated into Drakies Plantation 
certain lands that had been allotted earlier dates. 
These lands included 100 acres adjoining the original 
Bathurst approximately 250 acres another 
500-acre tract formerly belonging Walter Augustine, 
and 100 acres that lay two miles from the Thus 
was that the aggregate acreage the plantation was 
1,800 acres during Cuthbert’s ownership. was prob- 
ably upon the consolidation all these tracts that the 
estate was called Drakies from Drakies,”’ 
part the barony Castle Hill, ancestral home 
the Cuthberts 

General conditions were prosperous. Cuthbert prob- 
ably expected follow the example many other 
owners rice plantations who invested annually large 
profits the acquisition additional slaves, making 
possible cultivate greater acreages rice and 
realize even greater profits. Undoubtedly, Cuthbert’s 
intention was place Drakies among the foremost 
the Savannah River rice estates order that 
might share generously these profits, but had 
succeeded only partially his plans when suddenly 
decided leave Georgia. 

view the effort Cuthbert had made con- 
solidate the valuable tracts Drakies, strange 
that 1768 should have published the following 
notice: subscriber intending soon leave this 
province gives notice, that ready appear 

48. Reg. of Grants, Book B, 399, App. 7, in Office of = a State. No record 

can be found of the conveyance from West to Cuth 

50. C. R., VII, 417. No record can be found of the conveyances of these 

51. Historical et of the Joseph Habersham Chapter, Daughters of the 

American Revolution (Savannah, 1902), II, 238; James Gaston Baillie 


ulloch, M. D., The Cuthberts, Barons of Castle Hill and Their Descendants 
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answer, and give bail any suit action that may 
brought against him, agreeable Act the 
General Assembly this province called the Attach- 
ment Whatever were the reasons motivating 
Cuthbert’s desire leave Georgia they will probably 
never known, for month after this notice the paper 
stated briefly: “Died. Savannah, George Cuthbert, 

Activities Drakies were temporarily brought 
standstill until settlement Cuthbert’s estate could 
made. His will, drawn year prior his death, 
made provision for annuity £300 his wife, Mary 
Cuthbert, annuity £50 cousin, James Chap- 
man, and £12 annuity “Woman Dr. 
James Cuthbert, brother, and Alexander Ingles were 
appointed The will named Joseph and 
George Cuthbert, sons Dr. James Cuthbert, bene- 
ficiaries the real and personal estate. was stipu- 
lated that Joseph, upon coming age, was receive 
one-half the estate and upon reaching the age 
was receive the other moiety. proviso stated 
that case the said Joseph Cuthbert shall have 
squandered made ill use the former moiety 
hereby bequeathed him, then upon trust that the 
moiety half part last hereby bequeathed him shall 

The will further requested that after the yearly be- 
quests were paid those named, Dr. James Cuthbert 
should “‘possess and enjoy” the whole estate and re- 
ceive all surplus profits until such time the estate 
should delivered either Joseph George Cuth- 
bert. the event the annuities could not met from 
the profits, the administrators were sell part the 
real estate meet the bequests. 


52. Georgia pees. March 9, 1768. 
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Drakies this period was excellent condition, but 
was operated small scale. Campbell map 
1778 shows the Cuthbert settlement the Augustine 
Creek side the Near were erected 
outhouses, barns, stables, and even blacksmith shop, 
where 1766 John Hyatt, “Blacksmith from Penn- 
was executing all kinds “mill work, ship- 
work, edge tools plough irons any other 
branch country work whatsoever. 

Pursuant his brother’s will, Dr. James Cuthbert, 
prominent physician and plantation owner his 
own right, assumed the management Drakies. The 
large annuities which were paid from the pro- 
duction the plantation doubt caused him much 
concern, for Drakies had not been developed such 
degree that large profits could expected. How- 
ever, may assumed that, inasmuch Dr. Cuth- 
bert was entitled all profits over those paid 
annuities, made unusual efforts behalf his own 
interests. Whatever success made not known, but 
view later-day developments, when the plantation 
was sold under execution satisfy the payment the 
accumulated annuity George Cuthbert’s cousin, 
James Chapman, believed that Dr. Cuthbert’s pro- 
gress Drakies was negligible. doubt managed 
Drakies until the Revolutionary War throttled all eco- 
nomic activities Chatham County. the close 
the war was left sole manager when Alexander 
Ingles, the other executor, was banished 

However true may that the struggle for freedom 
left Drakies sad state affairs, post war demands 
for products raised Chatham County made the 
undertaking its rehabilitation feasible. Consequent- 
ly, probable that Dr. Cuthbert expended much 

56. Archibald Campbell Map, 1778, showing Savannah River plantations, 
R. R.: United States District Court, Chatham County, Ga. 

57. Gazette, July 1766. 
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earnest effort reclaiming the tillable lands and re- 
stocking with Negroes. Beyond the rehabilitation 
Drakies and the evident appreciable agricultural pro- 
gress his post war efforts, doubtful whether 
succeeded satisfying the encumbrances the estate. 

Dr. Cuthbert died sometime prior Joseph 
Cuthbert, his son and next administrator the estate 
George Cuthbert, returned inventory and ap- 
praisement listing more than The fact that 
neither Joseph nor George Cuthbert the younger, dur- 
ing the years their father’s administration, ad- 
vanced claim the interest devised them under 
the will their uncle has direct bearing the 
economic development Drakies. will remem- 
bered that under George Cuthbert’s will the special 
legacies provided him for his wife and his cousin, 
James Chapman, were secured the whole estate 
“both real and personal.” Therefore, with the inability 
Dr. Cuthbert pay the legacies they fell 
the encumbrances the estate became heavier and 
heavier. With these conditions aggravated the 
dismal aftermath the war, believed that Joseph 
Cuthbert, the chief beneficiary, refused concern 
himself with interest heavily bound. Rather, 
appears have centered his activities Colerain, 
few miles below Drakies, where operated large 
rice plantation. 

Upon his fathers’ death, Joseph Cuthbert, who never 
claimed the encumbered Drakies his inheritance, 
was appointed complete the administration the 
estate his uncle, George His first act 
was make inventory the personal property 
which that time was valued £2,402.10s, most 
which was During the following six years, 


59. File Box C. 20, App. 10, in R. R.: Court of Ord’y., P i ng Ge. 
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profits shrank considerably, and 1791 became 
little doubt that the value Drakies was com- 
mensurate with this low price received for the slaves. 

Joseph Cuthbert died intestate about 1792 and Lewis 
Cuthbert, probably his brother, became administrator 
which now belonged George Cuthbert, 
brother Joseph, under the will their uncle. 
appraisement listing broken Set Blacksmith 
meager items indicative conditions Drakies. 
The 146 acres tide swamp and 1,660 acres pine 
land were unvalued while great 
from the following list, the comparative value slaves 
that time: 


£50. 
Andrew £20. 
£60. 
£80. 
£10. 
Faust (Blacksmith) £60. 
Old Drusilla (Superannuated) 
£10. 


Judy (very sick) 


apparent that both George and Lewis Cuthbert 
died leaving the administration Drakies Mrs. 
Ann Cuthbert, widow, probably Dr. James Cuthbert, 
and mother Joseph, George, and Lewis. Mrs. Cuth- 
bert’s tenure was fraught with legal battles resulting 
from claims against the estate, among them the claim 
David Adams who recovered judgment against 
the estate for the sum June, 1796, 


64. Deed Book 727, App. 12, R.: Sup. Court, 
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execution was issued upon this judgment, and all that 
tract land lying Black Creek was sold Thomas 
Gibbons for the paltry sum 

Perhaps there had been other debt against the 
estate would have been comparatively easy have 
effected this payment. However, just previous this 
Chapman had died and his executors obtained judg- 
ment against Mrs. Cuthbert, administratrix the 
estate George Cuthbert, who was unable meet the 
annuity The last the lands belonging 
the Cuthbert estate was sold auction February 
1797, for £2,610. 4s. The sale included the 146 
acres tide swamp and the 1,660 acres pine land. 

The purchaser was Jacob Read, South Carolina 
statesman and one the most outstanding planters 
his time, who was already possession acreage 
bounding Drakies. 1781 had purchased for 
$1,060 from the executor Andrew Lord’s 
what was thought 750 acres west Drakies but 
later turned out 1,145 This particular 
acreage had been granted 1760 the Reverend 
John Joachim Tory clergyman, who had 
sold 1771 Andrew Following his pur- 
chase from Lord, Read 1783 had purchased from 
the Commissioners Confiscated Estates for £7,689 
560-acre tract the southern part Isla Island and 
200 acres known the Red House tract “on the 

The Isla Island acreage acquired Read was the 
tract the southern point the island which had 
been granted George Dunbar and which 


68. Deed Book 83, App. 16, R.: Sup. Court, 
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upon his death had been inherited his sister, Pris- 
cilla who had conveyed her son, Sir 
Patrick The Red House acreage was the 
tract which the elder Sir Patrick had purchased from 
George Cuthbert and which, upon his death 1762, 
had been left Lady Houstoun along with the residue 
his The younger Sir Patrick had evidently 
acquired this acreage from for 1774 had 
sold it, together with approximately 500 acres Isla 
Island and additional acreage, William Greenwood 
and William Higginson for the confiscated 
property Greenwood and Higginson, the two tracts 
had finally been sold Jacob Read. 

Jacob Read’s consolidation these holdings with 
Drakies brought the plantation acreage 3,700. Al- 
though the various tracts were times distinguished 
their separate names, Drakies, Red House, Isla 
Island, and Creek Field, the aggregate acreage was 
operated one unit and generally known Drakies 
Plantation. Two hundred and eight Negroes, ade- 
quate number cultivate his large holdings, were 
placed the land. Since Read continued live 
Charleston and practice law there, evident that 
the house built Drakies and called “Read 
House’’®? was frequented only intervals himself 
and family. The plantation was placed charge 
overseer procured through advertisement the 
daily newspaper for “An overseer good character, 
and who thoroughly acquainted with the culture 


17. ba Book AA, 83, App. 27, in Dept. of Arch. and Hist., Rhodes Memorial 
rary. 
78. Conveyance Book X, I, 257, App. 28a; 258, App. 28b, in Dept. of Arch. 
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rary. 
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Sir Patrick Houstoun. 
81. a ag Book CC, I, 128, App. 29a; 129, App. 29b, in Dept. of Arch. 
and Hist., Rhodes Memorial Library. 
82. John McKinnon Map, September 5, 1816, showing Savannah River planta- 
tions, in County Engineer’s Office, C. C. C. H. 
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Drakies became well established under Read’s 
ownership that was apparently unaffected general 
adverse conditions. Even when the rice embargo 
1806 was effect, occasioning slump the market 
which proved detrimental many rice planters this 
vicinity, Drakies rice was being advertised and handled 
number Savannah factors. 1809 this notice 
appeared the newspaper: 


“SEED RICE 


very superior quality, and warranted free red 
rice, deliverable either town, any where else 
the river Savannah application 


whose ware house, Rice Superior Quality, pound- 
Gen. Read’s Mill, Drakies, may 

Three days later, Marquand, Paulding and Company 
offered for sale tierces superior quality rice from 
“Drakies Similar advertisements continued 
appear throughout the year and tend show that dur- 
ing this trying time, although the market was over- 
loaded and the embargo still effective, Jacob Read had 
thought abandoning rice culture. fact, great 
was his success Drakies that was actively engaged 
modernizing his rice mills. August, 1810, the 
renovation was complete and announcement was 
made this effect: 

The Pounding Machine Drakies Plantation, having under- 
gone thorough repair, and all the wooden Machinery having been 
removed, and replaced with Iron Castings, viz. Iron Wheels and 
Iron Segments and Coggs, will continue work through the 
summer and Autumn. The stores are large and safe, and the 
Miller ready receive Rice pounded Toll, any 
quantities that can sent, which will pounded with care and 
expeditons and hoped without any those vexatious delays 
that attend the operations works 


84. Ibid., March 6, 1809. 
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reasonable assume that Drakies was not im- 
mune general conditions brought the War 
1812. Savannah’s proximity the sea was the cause 
much concern due the possibility assault 
the enemy. Consequently, there was general feeling 
fear and unrest which prevented the planters from 
carrying their usual agricultural activities. Ap- 
parently Read met with losses during this conflict, for 
1816 added second codicil his will that gave 
his executors, Mrs. Read, their son Jacob, and Thomas 
Winstanly, power dispose any his estate 
public private sale for the purpose paying his 
will, made 1801, bequeathed his 
Georgia holdings his wife and four children, Jacob, 
Jr., William George, Catherine, Ann Louisa, and 
Cornelia Annabella, share and share 

One month after the second codicil was added 
Read’s will, died, leaving Drakies 265 slaves, 
$2,720 live stock, bulk rough-rice that will 
yield about Seven hundred Tierces, valued the 
rate Twenty Five Dollars per $24,500, 
implements, boats, and flats valued $550, and house- 
hold furniture This was the opening 
economic boom that was last until 1830. 

The management Read’s estate with the payment 
his debts was taken over Jacob Read, Jr., who 
during the ensuing general prosperity was unfortunate 
enough meet with major financial reverses. Con- 
sequently, May 11, 1823, borrowed $5,159.31 
from the Planters Bank, securing this loan with his 
interest Drakies and the slaves the 
This amount was insufficient meet his needs and 
March borrowed $18,411.55 from John William- 
Two months later sold acres the plan- 


id. 
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tation for $1,182.50 James Wallace who owned 
Mulberry Grove, the adjoining plantation the 
This acreage, situated the confluence 
Black Creek and the Savannah River, had been 
colonial days portion George Dunbar’s plantation. 
With the exception this sale, Drakies for nearly two 
score years continued 3,600 acres. 

The Williamson loan did little toward placing the 
plantation sound basis. 1829 John William- 
son brought equity suit for and 1831 
Jacob Read, Jr., was unable hold Drakies longer. 
The plantation was seized and sold auction 
William Wightman, Charleston, who paid $112,500 
for the acreage, 208 slaves, the mills, “also two Plan- 
tations Flats, two rowing boats—five small ferry boats 
—four Plantation horses—Seventeen Mules, Sixty-nine 
head Cattle Plantation Tools and 
The estate was described including the tracts “called 
Drakies, Red House, Creek Field and Isla Island.” 

Wightman, since 1787 “Goldsmith, Jeweller and 
Hair Worker,/ the Sign the Golden Hart, No. 
236 Meeting Charleston, appears have been 
man some means and Under his owner- 
ship for the next few years conditions Drakies 
gradually improved, and there every reason be- 
lieve that the plantation took semblance its 
prosperity. This era reached sudden close 
1837 when general panic followed market crash. 

Wightman had died two years previously and had 
requested his will that his plantation Georgia, 
well his South Carolina property, sold his 
executors, Thomas Purse and Edward North, order 

92. Ibid., 2M, 327, App. 33, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 

93. Ibid., 2P, 54, App. 35, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 

94. Ibid., 2Q, 359, App. 34, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. The acreage in 
Drakies was not stipulated in this conveyance but apparently the sale in- 
cluded the plantation in its entirety of 3,600 acres. 
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pay any debts left him and also for the purpose 
meeting his inventory shows that 
1836 there were 177 Negroes Drakies and that the 
fields were planted not only rice but certain 
extent cotton and corn. Negroes, livestock, farming 
implements, vehicles, lumber, crops hand, the 
Drakies acreage, and tract the Ogeechee River 
were valued Wightman’s will was 
probated 1836 and the following year market values 
dropped. The executors, who probably expected land 
values depreciate further, sold Drakies and 168 
slaves January 1838, for $100,000 John 
Fraser, another South 

Apparently Fraser placed overseer charge 
Drakies and continued live Charleston. not 
likely that realized any great benefits from the 
plantation during the subsequent five years, the 
general depression lasted 1843. There followed 
period partial recovery and land values rose 
slightly. When Fraser sold Dr. William Coffee 
Daniell 1846, Drakies containing 3,417 acres, and 
154 slaves brought This $5,000 loss was 
comparatively small when consideration given 
the fact that for about six years real estate had been 
exchanging hands greatly reduced rates. The deed 
sale included “the Crop Rice and the 
cattle, stock, utensils, and “everything with the 
exception the Books, pictures, Plate and Linen the 
Drakies These last items give evidence that 
though Fraser resided Charleston, had used his 
Savannah estate for occasional visits. 

Dr. Daniell, the new owner Drakies, born 
Greene County 1792, was one the most dis- 
tinguished physicians Georgia. Possessing know- 

97. File Box W, 168, App. 36, in R. R.: Court of —> c. C. Cc. H. 
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ledge malarial remedies unknown the majority 
the medical profession that time, was author 
work, Observations Upon the Autumnal Fevers 
Savannah, Ga. Twenty years before purchasing Drakies, 
from 1824 1826, had been mayor 

Soon after Dr. Daniell acquired Drakies, general 
economic conditions improved, and the proceeds from 
the plantation doubtless provided fair profits for 
number years. But another panic occurred 1857 
which caused drastic drop land values, and Daniell, 
instead waiting for revival prosperity, sold the 
eastern part Drakies the mainland and the Isla 
Island tract John for $25,000. Two 
years later and probably still affected the depres- 
sion, Daniell disposed the western half the plan- 
tation, John who paid only $15,000 for 
approximately 1,700 acres. From this time, the section 
owned John Keller was never again combined with 
the eastern half which had been part Drakies since 
the time George Cuthbert. 

John Keller sold the western half Drakies 1864 
Elizabeth and James Ulmer and William Norris, for 
After the War between the States this was 
divided and sold off small lots. Since this western 
half was never again part the plantation itself, 
from this point the text will deal only with the 1,900 
acres comprising that part Drakies which was 
originally granted Cuthbert, Augustine, Bathurst, 
and Dunbar, and which Tucker purchased 1857. 

December the same year Tucker gave Henry 
Toomer mortgage the plantation secure debt 
This debt may have been incurred 


Tucker order purchase Negroes, for was al- 
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leged have been actively engaged illegal slave 
trading and, 1859, was brought trial along with 
others accomplice aiding and abetting the im- 
portation Negroes from was charged 
that those brought trial had carried boat load 
400 slaves from Jekyll Island and landed them South 
Carolina. These slaves were purported from the 
Wanderer, the last ship known have unloaded human 
cargo Georgia soil. When the case was brought 
trial the United States was represented District 
Attorney Henry Jackson who later was become 
for short time owner Drakies. Insufficient evi- 
dence against Captain Tucker and the other defendants 
resulted their 

1866, when the close the War between the 
States found southern planters destitute circum- 
stances, Toomer foreclosed his mortgage against 
Tucker and took over The plantation 
mansion had been burned, and the rice fields, unplanted 
and overflowed, were ruined for immediate cultivation, 
that Drakies yielded profit Toomer. 1871 
George Walter Company obtained judgment 
against him and the plantation was sold sheriff’s 
sale for $4,000 Henry leading lawyer 
Savannah. Jackson sold the following month 
profit $1,500 George who had long 
been experienced planter and the annual fairs 
Chatham and Effingham counties had won many 


When George Keller acquired Drakies, planters had 


changed their methods operating plantations. Sub- 
sequent the War between the States, hired labor was 
introduced replace slaves, and was usually the 
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advantage both the planters and employees that the 
laborers live the plantation tenant houses fur- 
nished the owner. The laborers, relieved the ex- 
pense rent and often given garden plots and after 
crops, were position work for nominal wages, 
sometimes little forty cents day. Since George 
Keller was financially able carry extensive farm- 
ing interests, probable that the plantation was 
source profit although there are contemporary 
estate accounts available. 

the 1890’s several severe storms wrought havoc 
successive Chatham County crops with disastrous 
results the financial status Savannah River plant- 
ers. These castastrophes, added the competition 
middle southwestern rice planters, finally brought 
about the abandonment rice culture this vicinity. 
small scale, however, rice continued planted 
Drakies and Keller’s Isla Island property until 
1900, when was given because the increasing 
difficulty controlling the flow over the rice fields 
after the deepening the Savannah River channel 
the United States 

Around 1890 truck farming had already begun 
take its place Drakies the chief source income. 
The highland was particularly adapted the growth 
Irish potatoes, beans, watermelons, corn, cabbage, 
and any number other garden products. crop 
2,000 barrels potatoes was not unusual. 

1898 two years before his death, Keller conveyed 
Drakies his children, his first wife, George, 
Lamar, W., Paul, W., and Georgia Keller, 
Adarene Ulmer, Ella Oliver, Iola Gilbert, Mattie 
Wells, and his grandson, Gordon Drakies 
this time was estimated 1,690 acres, although Keller 


113. For information on Drakies of contemporary times acknowledgment is made 
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had sold acres 1881 Harry Roberts for $500, 
two acres 1887 Keller for $200, and 
hundred acres more less” 1894 Keller 
for 

March, 1898, George Keller, Jr., and his 
brother, Keller, bought for $1,200 the 9/11 in- 
terest 1,000 acres from the other Keller The 
part Drakies purchased included the northernmost 
450 acres the mainland, once George Dunbar’s, and 
the 550 acres Isla Island. 

the remaining 690 acres Drakies, August, 
1898, the Keller heirs sold Paul Keller 184 acres 
for and Keller 410 acres for $2,400, 
together with 92-acre marsh island near 
tract eight and quarter acres remained the 
hands all the heirs and was later subdivided into 
equal lots, one for each 

division their jointly owned mainland and 
continued truck farming. Paul and Keller also 
engaged this type planting, and the present 
day Drakies the mainland has continued produce 
truck crops under the ownership the four brothers 
their heirs. 

1931 for the construction canal “to known 
McCoombs Cut,” the Drakies heirs gave the city 
Savannah easements strip land Isla Island 
conveyed the United States Government 
consideration the mutual benefits 

doubt the abandoned rice fields the island had 
become natural feeding ground for migratory fowl, 
for the Government decided add this island the 
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Savannah River Wild Life Refuge. Upon securing 
option the property, the Government found that the 
titles were not order, friendly condemnation pro- 
ceedings were instituted, and May 1938 the 
owners Isla Island sold their interests $5.00 
acre, total The southern part, 607.02 
acres belonging Drakies, brought $3,038.10. 
late resurvey the island has been found contain 
the aggregate 1,461.60 acres. 

recent agreement among the several owners 
Drakies and Mulberry Grove once again fixed the 
boundary line between the two Drakies 
two cottages and farm buildings are still use but 
Mulberry Grove house remains. Unless the trend 
shifts, Drakies will soon present the deserted aspect 
its neighbor. The past several years have found its 
planting slowly diminishing. 1939 Paul Keller was 
the only Drakies owner harvest crop, and his 
farming activities were limited small area truck 
products largely for his personal use. 

probable that the future, with Savannah’s 
steady growth and ideal shipping facilities, industrial 
interests will locate Drakies. Railroad spurs, whir- 
ring machinery, and the hiss steam will replace 
agriculture. All traces the old rice fields will disap- 
pear, and Drakies outstanding plantation will be- 
come memory. 


122. Common Law, No. 2439, App. 62a; 62b, in R. R. United States District 
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THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN DR. POWELL 
AND THE 
FACULTY ATLANTA MEDICAL COLLEGE 


GREGORY MURPHY 


The history the controversy between the Board 
Trustees and Dr. Thomas Spencer Powell the one 
hand and the Faculty the Atlanta Medical College 
the other set forth here for the purpose vindi- 
cating the professional conduct and character Dr. 
Powell. 

Dr. Powell’s early education was gained Oakland 
Academy Lawrenceville, Brunswick County, Virginia 
after which matriculated the Lawrenceville Male 
Institute where graduated with high honors. During 
his collegiate course, his father, realizing his inclination 
the medical profession, placed him under the 
tutelage Dr. Benjamin Hicks, leader the 
medical profession, and under him, Dr. Powell read 
for two years. then graduated with first honors 
from the Medical Department the University 
Pennsylvania, which even this time required two 
full courses six and half months each. 1847, 
Dr. Powell settled Sparta, Georgia. The same year 
married Julia Bass, daughter Larkin Bass, M.D., 
and D.D., and Mary Rabun Bass, grand-daughter 
Governor William Rabun Georgia. Some years after 
the death his first wife, Dr. Powell was united 
marriage Mrs. Jennie Miller Virginia, lineal 
descendant renowned Scotch family, Rosebrough, 
from which the town Roxborough, derived its name. 

While Dr. Powell was student the Medical De- 
partment the University Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived his medical education with hospital facilities 
and graduate, was profoundly impressed with 
the necessity not only rigid educational requirements 
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Founder and President Southern Medical College 
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for the practice medicine but also realized the 
vital importance having hospital facilities available 
the students practical aid complete 
preparation for entering the profession. 

While the Capitol was Milledgeville, Dr. John 
Westmoreland, the house representatives 1857- 
1858, introduced bill secure grant $15,000 
for the Atlanta Medical College. The bill failed 
pass. The matter was brought again Representa- 
tive Lewis Hancock County and others who spon- 
sored the basis that one student from each Con- 
gressional District the State given gratuitious 
scholarship. This was not new idea the Augusta 
Medical College was previously given grant 
$15,000 this basis. The bill appeared headed for 
defeat until Dr. Powell through his influence with the 
Speaker the House, the Honorable Mr. Underwood 
and the representatives Richmond, Chatham, Bald- 
win, Hancock and Taliaferro counties, had the bill passed, 
December 21, 1857. 

Because the aid which Dr. Powell gave securing 
the $15,000 grant, the Faculty and Board Trustees 
the Atlanta Medical College, 1857, invited Dr. 
Powell speak the closing exercises, September 
1857. They were impressed with his manner, know- 
ledge and oratorical ability that was invited take 
chair the Faculty the College which ac- 
cepted. The title that splendid address was 
Moral Duties the 

this time, Dr. John Westmoreland was Dean 
the Atlanta Medical College Faculty, and 1858, 
without the knowledge the Board Trustees, with 
the exception State Senator Jared Whitaker, in- 
troduced and had passed the legislature bill which 
was amendment the 6th section the Charter 
the Atlanta Medical College, which bill took the 
power out the hands the Board Trustees and 
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gave the Faculty the college. The Board 
Trustees did not discover this until some years later 
the college was closed for several years because 
the War. 

Ill feeling towards Dr. Powell Dr. John West- 
moreland began when Dr. Powell, member the 
Faculty made motion that by-laws set that 
records could kept systematically and the school 
run business-like basis. His motion was carried. 
was unalterably opposed the slip-shod manner 
which the business affairs the school were run in- 
cluding the lack record-keeping the fees paid into 
the school the students. Westmoreland Dean 
the Faculty and therefore responsible for these 
matters regard which had never before been 
made report, immediately became antagonistic 
Dr. Powell, who his efforts make the Atlanta 
Medical College the pride the state Georgia, had 
personal motive behind his motion have by-laws 
set up. The controversy grew Dr. Powell continu- 
ously advocated the raising the stand medical 
education, entrance requirements and having hospital 
facilities available the students the Atlanta 
Medical College. the amazement Dr. Powell, 
found that opposed these high purposes was Dr. 
John Westmoreland who appeared more con- 
cerned with the immediate financial aspects the in- 
stitution than with its advancement medical 
college. 

was after the City Atlanta made grant 
$5,000 the Atlanta Medical College for the purpose 
doing the building over that the open break came 
between the two factions the faculty. Dr. Powell 
was the person instrumental securing this grant, and 
accepting from the City Council, had promised 
report detail the City Council its expenditure. 
The amount which Powell secured from the sale 
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the bonds was turned over Dr. Westmoreland, 
Dean, for repairs the College building. amount 
was reported left over after the repairs were al- 
ledgedly made the College, was suggested Dr. 
Powell that divided among the several chairs for 
equipment, etc. This suggestion was accepted and 
amount was divided among the several chairs with the 
exception the chair held Dr. Powell. the mean- 
time, satisfactory report could made the city 
council the disposition the money turned over 
Dr. Westmoreland for the repairs the building. 
Dr. Powell, upon being called for the report 
promised, advised City Council that could not give 
satisfactory report and that felt that the City 
Council should investigate the expenditure. 

citizens committee appointed the City Council 
investigated the disposition the grant and reported 
back the City Council that was their unanimous 
opinion that the money turned over Dr. Westmore- 
land Dean the College could only accounted 
for him, part. second committee, appointed 
the City Council the request Dr. Westmoreland, 
returned confirmation the first committee’s report. 
The Citizens Committee forced Dr. Westmoreland 
make report this expenditure which ac- 
counted for part the disbursements receipts and 
gave his affidavit that the rest was properly expended, 
which affidavit the City Council accepted.! 

Dr. John Jones and Dr. Brown, having 
resigned, the Faculty 1866 consisted Dr. 
Powell, Dr. Means, Dr. Joseph Logan, Dr. 
Westmoreland, Dr. Westmoreland and three 
new professors, probationers, who were invited 
the faculty. The three probationers were Dr. Eben 
Hillyer Rome, Dr. Stout Tennessee and Dr. 


1. Daily New Era (Atlanta), Jan. 17, 1867. 
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September, 1866, the Atlanta Medical College 
Faculty faction headed Dr. Westmoreland who were 
not sympathy with Dr. Powell’s efforts advance 
the cause medical education the College, passed 
the following resolution private and closed meet- 
ing. This resolution was written into the Minutes 
the Faculty: 

Resolved, 

That the course pursued Professor Powell the 
prosecution the Enterprise which calls the Ladies Home 
meets with the positive disapprobation his colleagues the 
Faculty the Atlanta Medical College and 

That—the Faculty from the information which they have, are 
satisfied that the Medical profession Georgia generally are 
opposed Professor Powell’s course conducting his enterprise 

2nd. That the Faculty feel that the interest the Institution 
likely suffer from the course Professor Powell and that 
they are disinclined cooperate with him further member 
the faculty. They therefore request his resignation. 

Stout, the resolution was adopted four ayes and nayes— 
Dr. Joseph Logan having asked the Faculty excuse him 
from voting and Dr. O’Keefe declining vote.2 


Dr. Powell suggested that the matter referred 
the Board Trustees the College, and resulted 
the following resolution adopted the Board 
Trustees the institution: 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas, manifest from information received this body, 
that there are serious difficulties existing among the Professors 
the Atlanta Medical College, and that while there are charges 
made against individual members said Faculty, there are 
specifications made upon said charges upon which this Board can 
act intelligently, 

Resolved therefore, that these matters are not settled before 
the next meeting this board between said professors said 
local differences are irreconcilable—specifications must pre- 
sented this Board justify its action, and that said diffi- 
culties are not settled, said specifications presented, the 


Report the Delegate the Fulton County Medical Society, with the 
Report of its Committee (Atlanta, 1871), 60 (Appendix). 
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sense this Board that the members said Faculty and they 
are hereby requested resign their several and respective chairs, 
and that copy this Resolution furnished each said pro- 
fessors.—Which Resolution was adopted. 

certify that the foregoing true copy from the minutes 
the Board Trustees, 

(signed) John Collier, Secty. 

The Faculty the Atlanta Medical College which 
brought charges against Dr. Powell, with the exception 
the Westmoreland brothers, John and Willis 
resigned 1866, realizing that the charges could not 
proved and aware that the college was not now 
being recognized the medical profession. The 
following notice new election appeard for thirty 
days the Daily New Era beginning December 16, 1866: 

ATLANTA MEDICAL COLLEGE 

resolution the Board Trustees the Atlanta Medical 
College, election will held said Board the City 
Atlanta, 9:00 o’clock the 2nd Monday January 
next (1867) for Professors fill ‘the following chairs, wit: 
Practice, Physiology, Anatomy and Surgical, and Pathological 
Anatomy, made vacant said college resignations. 

The names applicants together with their testimonials are 
respectfully solicited. 

order the Board Trustees, 
John Collier, Secretary. 

Among the professors who resigned were Dr. Eben 
Hillyer, who, placed the Faculty 1866, resigned 
1867, returning Rome live. Dr. Stout 
likewise placed the Faculty 1866, resigned, going 
first Tennessee and then Texas live. Dr. 
Means also resigned, moving first Savannah and then 
Oxford live. 

The chairs were finally filled with group who, for 
the most part were the Westmoreland faction. This 
new faculty consisted Dr. Westmoreland, Dr. 
Westmoreland, Dr. Jesse Boring, Dr. 
O’Keefe, Dr. John Milton Johnson, Dr. Wm. Arm- 
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strong and Dr. Miller. Elected also were Dr. 
Edwin Ray and Dr. James Alexander, both 
whom declined the offer. 

Headed the Westmoreland brothers, this faculty 
fought the repeal the amendment the College 
charter through the legislature 1868 and doing 
presented its “Memorial” which charges were 
brought against the Georgia Medical Association 
calling the Augusta meeting 1868 
was this meeting Augusta that the Georgia 
Medical Association received report the contro- 
versy from the delegate the Fulton County Medical 
Society which report stated that there was basis 
for the charges against Dr. Powell; that way was 
his professional conduct and character violation 
medical ethics and that the “Ladies referred 
the Faculty bringing the charges, “unethical 
institution” was not institution all but was 
literary journal very high merit and favorably re- 
ceived the public. was published with the plan 
using the proceeds therefrom for the building 
hospital. This report Delegate Goldsmith 
from the Fulton County Medical Society was based 
upon thorough investigation committee which 
included Dr. Knott, Chairman, Dr. Roach 
and Dr. Asher. The Georgia Medical Association 
this same meeting (1868) sustained the report and 
passed resolution disqualifying delegates and future 
graduates the Atlanta Medical College from the 
proceedings the Association. 

Realizing that their fight against the repeal the 
amendment the charter was losing one, the Faculty 
the College 1869, attempted compromise the 
issue offering Dr. Powell Emeritus Professorship 
the Faculty should return. That this Faculty 
offered Dr. Powell Emeritus Professorship proof 
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enough that they themselves knew that the charges 
brought unethical conduct 1866 were not true, for 
those charges had been true, would have been most 
unethical all, have invited Dr. Powell back into 
the Faculty. was admission the falsity the 
charges. Dr. Powell refused the Emeritus Professor- 
ship because the school was still unethical and re- 
garded the profession. 

When the legislature met 1869, the Faculty who 
had been fighting the amendment repeal, now had 
reversed its stand, realizing that otherwise neither they 
nor the college would ever recognized ethical 
either the Georgia Medical Association, the various 
local societies, the American Medical Association. 
They then advocated the repeal the amendment 
which took place 1869—giving the power back into 
the hands the Board Trustees evidenced 
the following notice which appeared the Atlanta Con- 
stitution February 21, 1869 and the Daily New Era 
February 20, 1869: 

ATLANTA MEDICAL COLLEGE 

accordance with resolution passed the Board 
Trustees, the Atlanta Medical College, meeting held 
this city the 12th February, 1869, made our duty and 
pleasure announce the public that full and satisfactory 
settlement the difficulty between the Trustees and Faculty 
said institution has been agreed upon, and that the Legislature 
now session has, special act, repealed the late objectionable 
amendment the original charter, increased the Board Trus- 
tees, defined more fully their powers, and otherwise conformed the 
charter the accepted ethics the State and American Medical 
Association. 

The Professorships said College will consist the following 
chairs: 

Theory and Practice Medicine. 

Clinical Medicine with Diseases the Chest. 

Theory and Practice Surgery. 

Clinical Surgery with Diseases Eye and Ear. 

Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence. 
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Pharmacy and Toxocology. 

Chemistry—General and Analytic. 

Anatomy—General and Microscopic. 

Obstetrics and Diseases Women and Children. 

All which chairs have been vacated and resolution 
the Board Trustees will filled the 15th March next 
o’clock Applications fill said chairs will properly 
considered and are most respectfully solicited. 


Communications addressed the Secretary will receive at- 
tention. 


order the Board Trustees. 
Joseph Thompson, President, 
Dr. Redwine, Acting Secretary 

indicated the last paragraph the notice 
above, the Faculty 1869 were forced resign when 
the power was given back into the hands the Board 
Trustees the repeal the Amendment the 
college charter. During this time, other colleges over 
the South and the country, did not recognize the At- 
lanta Medical College nor would they accept credits 
from transfer students. During the period from 1866 
until 1869 when issue was made the amendment, the 
Atlanta Medical College was non-existent. had 
legally Board Trustees because the Amend- 
ment and for the same reason faculty members ap- 
pointed during the controversy, were serving without 
authorization from legally constituted Board 
Trustees. 

This marks the second time that the Chairs the 
Faculty had been vacated—first 1866 and now 
1869. Because reputable physicians would still not ac- 
cept the Chairs the Faculty the Atlanta Medical 
College, practically the same Faculty were placed 
again the several Chairs and continued their at- 
tempts not only discredit but destroy the Fulton 
County Medical Society and the Georgia Medical As- 
sociation. 

1870, the Georgia Medical Association Meeting 
Macon, the faculty the college headed the 
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Westmoreland brothers were expelled from the As- 
sociation for their refusal apologize for the charges 
made their The members the At- 
lanta Medical College faculty expelled from member- 
ship the Georgia Medical Association 1870 were 
Drs. and Westmoreland, Jesse Boring, 
William 

1871, the Americus meeting the Georgia 
Medical Association, the members the Atlanta 
Medical College Faculty and their graduates took 
charge and passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved: That the preamble and resolutions in- 
troduced Dr. Crawford, amended and passed 
Augusta, 1868 Dr. Myers and others Savannah 
1869, and Dr. Crawford Macon 1870, 
relation the Atlanta Medical College, its faculty 
and graduates, rescinded and expunged from the 
records this Association.” 

They then elected delegates the American Medical 
Association meeting San Francisco for 1871. Four- 
teen doctors made protest this Americus meeting, 
declaring that the action taken there was unconsti- 
tutional. 

remedy this intolerable situation, July 1871, 
114 prominent Georgia physicians called convention 
Macon, Georgia where adjourned meeting was 
held continued the day after the next Georgia 
State Medical Association met Thomasville 1872. 

noteworthy that not single representative 
delegate from the State Georgia was present the 
San Francisco meeting the American Medical As- 
sociation 1871. They knew that although elected 
go—they would not recognized the American 
Medical Association. 


8. Transactions of Georgia Medical Association for 1870, p. 18. 
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1872, the Faculty the Atlanta Medical College 
was forced make public apology the Georgia State 
Medical Association close the doors the college. 
Their apology signed Dr. Joseph Logan, declared 
that recognize the meeting the State 
Georgia Medical Association Augusta, 1868, 
regular meeting and not ask that the records any 
its transactions mutilated.” This apology was 
made through the daily press and two medical journals 
specified the state association. 

The medical associations then now were quick 
expel any member for the violation any the 
medical ethics and numerous examples are afforded 
the Georgia State Medical Association Transactions 
very prominent and some cases famous physicians 
who were immediately expelled for violation the 
Code Medical Ethics. 

can clearly apparent this time that Dr. 
Powell was completely exonerated from the charges 
brought against him the Faculty the Atlanta 
Medical College 1866. these charges had been 
true, Dr. Powell could not have retained, for one day, 
his membership the Georgia Medical Association 
and the American Medical Association. his forty 
years membership these two associations and 
his fifty years the practice medicine Georgia, 
years Sparta and years Atlanta, Dr. Powell 
was never out any Society Association which 
belonged. would have been expelled instantly 
had his “professional conduct and character” his 
pursuit the enterprise called the 
been unethical. That the contrary was true and that 
was credit the medical profession all over the 
country amply evidenced the high honors and 
responsibilities the profession that fell his lot. 
The brilliant and successful career Dr. Powell which 
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continued through and beyond the period the con- 
troversy until his death assurance enough the high 
esteem with which was held his fellow doctors 
over the country. 

Dr. Powell was the “true physician.” During the 
Civil War, after sending his wife Sparta live, 
remained Atlanta during the entire period con- 
flict, minister the wounded and suffering. 

1876, when Savannah had its tragic Epidemic 
Yellow Fever, Dr. Powell answered the call and re- 
mained there until his services were longer needed. 
was here that Dr. Richard Dennis Arnold, close 
friend Dr. Powell and one the founders the 
American Medical Association, died the Yellow 
Fever. 

Early his career, Dr. Powell stood and passed the 
Pharmaceutical examination before the State Medical 
Examining Board that might better prepared 
greater service his fellow man. 

Dr. Powell was appointed the State Medical 
Examining Board 1863 and continued thereon until 
1879 when founded the Southern Medical College 
and became its President. was the Atlanta 
Board Education from 1872 until 1889. For many 
years was the Atlanta Board Health, serving 
Chairman during the three term reign Mayor 
James Williams and also serving under Mayor 
Hammond. 

1887, Dr. Powell was elected delegate from the 
American Medical Association the International 
Medical Congress which met Washington, that 
year. the meeting the American Medical Editors 
Association Atlanta 1879, Dr. Powell was elected 
President, and served that office during 1880. This 
honor was conferred upon him his capacity Senior 
Editor the Southern Medical Record, highly regarded 
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medical journal which there are today thirty bound 
volumes found the United States Army Medical 
Library Washington, This journal began 
1870 and continued for years. 

one time, Dr. Powell served President the 
Atlanta Society Physicians and Surgeons and was 
member the Fulton County Medical Society. 

Dr. Powell held the honor being appointed 
delegate from the Georgia Medical Association the 
American Medical Association annual meetings more 
than any other Georgia doctor. was the author 
Pocket Formulary and Physicians’ Manual which was 
acclaimed the journals the day and regarded 
authority the medical profession the United States 
which the book was dedicated. Dr. Powell was the 
recipient dedication himself when Madeline, pub- 
lished 1859 and written James Summerville 
Slaughter, was “affectionately and respectfully dedi- 
cated Dr. Thomas Spencer This was the 
first book fiction ever published Atlanta. The 
good doctor served the Board Stewards the 
Trinity Church. 

founding the Southern Medical College 1879, 
Dr. Powell pursued his object having college 
complete all departments. Had the Civil War not 
set him back twenty years did most progress 
that time, Dr. Powell would have probably developed 
before his death the University Center with every 
College department completely equipped and would 
have realized his desire have the Southern Medical 
College perpetuated. is, the City Atlanta 
medical center today owes more Dr. Powell than 
any other man for its present high standards and 
stage development. 

The Southern Medical College President frequently 
made visits the medical centers the day, New 
York and Philadelphia inspect the methods and 
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equipment the hospitals there. doing, kept 
the Southern Medical College the front ranks the 
medical schools over the country. connection with 
the Southern Medical College, Dr. Powell also founded 
the Southern Dental College, now known the 
Atlanta-Southern Dental College. Carrying out his 
early resolve giving medical students better training, 
established connection with the Southern Medical 
College, hospital known then the Ivy Street 
Hospital and thus came into existence the first hospital 
for emergency cases Atlanta. Through the facilities 
this hospital, was his plan, his students received 
the practical application their medical knowledge 
vital their preparation and actual practice 
physicians. Always present the hospital were two 
graduates the Southern Medical College and two 
seniors and while they acted internes, the faculty 
the college was the hospital staff. This Ivy Street 
Hospital served the city until 1892 when Grady 
Hospital was built. was also 1892 that Dr. Powell 
built the new Southern Medical College with separate 
building for the dental department. 

There record any hospital for the city earlier 
than the Ivy Street Hospital although Dr. Willis 
Westmoreland together with Drs. James Alexander 
and John Westmoreland petitioned the City 
Atlanta for charter erect infirmary sana- 
torium where the sick injured might treated. 
They proposed care for many patients the city 
would send in, price not exceed one dollar 
per day. The charter was granted and Atlanta’s first 
hospital was authorized but find record its 
ever having been 

booklet entitled The Southern Medical College, Its 
Aims and Objects appears the following from the preface 
Dr. Wm. Perrin Nicolson, Dean: 


4. W. G. Cooper, Official History of Fulton County (Atlanta, 1934), 872. 
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“We are determined, not only provide everything 
essential first-class medical institution, but con- 
duct the school upon honorable and ethical principles. 
undue influences will used, and dishonorable 
unprofessional methods resorted to, procure 
matriculates. The highest principles morality, honor 
and professional integrity will inculcated, and the 
students will faithfully and efficiently instructed 
every department medical 

This booklet serves give clear picture the 
prodigious efforts Dr. Powell place the Southern 
Medical College among the very finest the land and 
evidence enough that put into practice the 
first opportunity those standards higher medical 
education that had advocated long. 

specific quote from the report the Atlanta 
Constitution April 1895 the Commencement 
the Southern Medical College which occurred the pre- 
ceding evening: 

course three years study was agreed upon 
the faculty the college over two years ago and prior 
the enactment any legislation forcing them take 
this step. Under the law, enacted the last legis- 
lature, the requirement does not into effect until 
next fall and the Southern Medical College deserves 
all the more credit for adopting the three years’ course 
and six month term advance any legsilative 
provision.” 

The report the Constitution continued, giving the 
Annual Report the Dean, Dr. William Perrin 
Nicolson from which quote follows: 

Two years ago, independent any requirements state laws, 
the faculty this institution adopted requirement attendance 


upon three annual sessions six months each separate years 
requisite graduation, together with strict demand that the 


5. Page 1. The booklet published in 1883 at Atlanta, Georgia was printed by 
Medical Library, Washington, 
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student, before entering, should have good English education. 
This was done because was the belief the entire faculty that 
was impossible give medical education, such required 
this time, the short term two sessions. [In the 
Southern Medical College started the three years course six 
months for each year.] 

claimed our last commencement feel that this in- 
stitution deserves great credit for this advance its requirements, 
especially when remembered that this was done great 
financial loss from the fact that our immediate competitors, 
this city, [Atlanta Medical College] continued adhere the 
old method teaching only two terms before graduation. 

gratifying also for feel that the entire southern 
states the Southern Medical College the only institution during 
the term just closing that has taught systematic graded course 
lectures, and the only one this state with preliminary 
educational requirement, the result the arrangement 
graded course lectures. 

Respectfully submitted, 
William Perrin Nicolson, 


Because the higher standards education 
found the new Southern Medical College, several 
professors resigned from the Atlanta Medical College 
Faculty 1879 take positions Dr. Powell’s faculty. 
Among them were Dr. James Alexander and Dr. 
John Thaddeus Johnson who was that year, Dean 
the Atlanta Medical College Faculty and President 
the Georgia Medical Association. Dr. Floyd 
McRae was another prominent physician who resigned 
from the Atlanta Medical College Faculty take 
chair the Southern Medical College. was Dr. 
John Thaddeus Johnson, who, over the protest Dr. 
John Westmoreland, secured membership the 
Atlanta Medical College the American Medical 
Colleges Association when that body met Atlanta 
1879. 

That Dr. Powell, who, himself was Lecturer 
Medical Ethics, had one the finest group doctors 
the South his Southern Medical College Faculty 


The Atlanta Constitution, April 
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was evidenced the fact that every Professor was 
member the Georgia Medical Association and the 
American Medical Association well the local 
medical societies. 

These men would never have been faculty 
whose President had been guilty violation the 
Code Ethics. Sustaining Dr. Powell throughout the 
entire controversy were the American Medical Associ- 
ation, the Georgia Medical Association, the Fulton 
County Medical Society, the Medical Society Georgia 
Savannah, the Macon Medical Society and the Clarke 
County Medical Society. 

After the death Dr. Powell, the Atlanta Medical 
College and the Southern Medical College merged and 
became known the Atlanta College Physicians 
and Surgeons and today they are the Medical De- 
partment Emory University. 

Dr. Powell was truly man vision. interviews 
with writers and reporters the day, predicted 
that Atlanta would become great medical and educa- 
tional center and that would not necessary for 
students North receive complete training. His 
name should immortalized the history medicine 
for his efforts for higher medical education and strict 
adherence the ethics the American Medical As- 
sociation. strongly advocated three year medical 
courses and freely predicted the four year course. 
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LIBERIAN LETTERS FROM FORMER GEORGIA SLAVE 
EDITED CHARLES DAVIS 


Though state colonization society existed Geor- 
gia late one planter, least, was vitally 
interested the movement. the beginning the 
decade the ’fifties, Josiah Sibley, prosperous 
planter-merchant Richmond County, sent his manu- 
mitted slave, Seaborn Evans, Greenville, Sinoe 
County, 

Former master and ex-slave corresponded rather 
frequently, indicating that they were still bound 
bond affection. Sibley also said have sent Evans 
small amounts money from time time supple- 
ment the proceeds his crops 

The two letters written September, 1853, and 
November, are all that the present editor has 
been able locate. the student Georgia well 
Southern history they should prove interesting 
that they portray rather vividly local conditions 
Liberia, whose laws, Evans said, were modeled after 
those Georgia, but more than that they are the 
testimony ex-slave who had gone make his 
way new land where freedom had placed definite 
responsibility the art making living. 

Greenville Sinoe 


Sep 19th 1853 
Josiah Sibley 
Sir 
find opportunity sending you few lines and think 
duty so. self and wife Mary and all the children 
1. African Repository and Colonial Journal, XXII, 39. 
2. Josiah Sibley and Sons to Gov. Joseph E. Brown, Nov. 27, 1861, Georgia 
State Department of Archives; Charles C. Jones, Memorial History of 


Augusta, Georgia (Syracuse, N. Y., 1890), II, 28. 
8. Information contributed by a grandson of Josiah Sibley, Birmingham Ala., 
1937. 


4. These letters are in private possession. Slight changes in punctuation have 
been made where they were demanded for clarity. 

Greenville situated the mouth the Sinou River about 130 miles 
southeast by sea from Monrovia. Most of the inhabitants live on the sea- 
shore, though their fields are located some distance away. African Repository 
and Colonial Journal, XXVI, 209. 
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are all well present and dowing well can expected 
new country and are better satisfied then ever was 
our lives. hope this few lines will find you and your family 
well. will not omit informe you the massecree which toke 
place this cost [coast] some time July last but was out 
the bounds liberia about miles north Cape 
Palmos place called tabboo whear the English trade with the 
africans; that is, one their trading places and they had 
larg lot goods store that place for the purpose bying 
palmoil and Ivery and calm wood one Capt Jackson, english- 
man with four topsel Schooner, droped anchor that point 
and went Shoar look after his buissiness and the Savages 
conspired agains him and Severed his head from his body and 
then Some 100 armed themselves with weapons and got 
the cannoes and went board the Schooner and murdered all 
the crew but one that kept himself some close place and they 
toke charge the Schooner and all the cargo. short time their 
came long nother english trader and when found what the 
Savages had don, not being able recover the property other 
way flattered them and told them that they had don right 
bought the Schooner and the cargo from them the 
best terms could and has gon england with the sad news. 
though [thought] that the english government will Seek 
reveng soon. must say and tell the truth liberia improving 
very fast the people lern Some thing more about cultivating the 
land. The peoples mines [minds] are much upon coffee. cotton 
not very well the cost and are not full handed 
nough back the country yet but hope Soon will, 
but being industrious make bread, plenty Such the 
country affords. [We have] the Sweet potatoe and Cassada, which 
Some thing like corn bread, and they are fine for hogs and 
cows. See very plain this young and infant republic bids fair 
become grate peopl. Our laws are modled after the laws 
georgia with but little exception and the people oby [obey] them. 
all idle talk and not true when Said that the black 
people can not govern them selves and you would Say you 
could inspect liberia visit this republic for short time. must 
Say you have Seen white man from georgia traversing the 
Streets Greenville and came out the country places 
mong the farmers and Spoke hily our new beginning. not 
acquainted with the gentleman and omited lern what office 
fills the man war Constitution commanded Commodore 
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They Stoped the August and left few days. 
The young man think you know and looks ought 
have known him but not. His name William 
Gardner. The officers all came Shoar and they looked well. 
hope shall hear from you the first opportunity and not 
saying too much send Some old School books the children 
for this new country such thing are thankfuly received for 
Some times they can not had for money nor love. 

must close Saying that Liberia the Star East for 
the free black man. rely upon what your Servant Says about 
liberia. 


Seaborn Evans 


Greenville, Sinoe County, Liberia 
November 5th 1856. 
Mr. Josiah Sibley, 

Sir embrace this opportunity Send you few lines once 
more wish informe you how are geting long Since 
the self and family are all well and much better 
then one could Expect taking under consideration the great war. 
have [had war] our community for Six months, true 
numbers our neighbors Suffered vary much for Some thing 
Eat and clothes wear the Africans Run them from their 
houses, comeing upon them unawares, and after taking out Such 
things they wanted they burned the houses ashes, but must 
Say with heart full gratitude him who rules all nations, 
was able maintain position home but hard fighting and 
runing great risk, but they did not hurt nor none people. 
But after the President came our ade with all the forces 
Liberia took the line march and went through the 
country all round and burned Towns and destroyed almost 
Evry thing they had Subsist upon and they Soon came and 
Signed Treaty peace. And now have them under our 
control have been wanting get theme Ever Since have 
been here. Now they stand fear us. have better crop 
growing now then Ever had Since have been the Country 
and coffee doing well. have lerned Experience that 
man will work can make living and good living after 
has been here few years. And happy Say the time 

The Constitution was the flag ship Commodore Mayo, who commanded 
the African squadron. Frederic Stanhope Hill, Twenty-six Historic Ships 

(New York and London, 1903), 178. 

7. The prosperity of the African colonization movement was constantly 


hampered by numerous native wars. The African Repository and Colonial 
Journal, XXV, 133. 
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not far distant when men may Even make fortunes growing 
Coffee, and variety other vegetables, which grow 
bundance here. hard work good medicine for the black man 
this country for have better health here then Ever had 
life. Since have been Liberia have been able improve 
Self that the Methodist Missionary Society® have Employed 
teach School Settlement, and have been appointed 
Justice the peace Sinoe County for the last years. 
must say upon the hole that much pleased with new 
home. This the place for the free black man bring his 
children. are badly Situated present this country the 
account books have book nor paper manufacture, and 
the people are all poor and have but few books and Some have 
none, and Especially the poor African, who Seem late 
anxious Send their children. Notwithstanding the Missionary 
Society Send books the different Schools, their great many 
children that wish come School that not for want 
books. Seeing all this Self drives all can for 
the rising generation this young Republic. all can 
present beg. appeal once more your Sympathy, and 
pray you will condesend not asking you for too much, 
Send Some books and writing paper. Such things will 
greatly receved Self and others this poor country. 
Strang but the truth the africans children lern the book 
faster then the Americans children, and the better will for 
the Sooner get the Africans civilized, and lern them the 
book the fastest way it. 
must say again well pleased with this country and with 
the climate also. The black man have better health Journaly 
[generally] this country then had America, notwith- 
standing may born America. true Some people 
come this country that complain against the country and Say 
they cannot live here, but nobody but lazy people who had 
the overseer drive them America, and the misfortune they 
have overseer drive them here. 

Remain your humble Servant 

With Respect, 
Seaborn Evans 
. first missionary sent to Liberia by the Methodist Church was Melville 


VW. Cox in 1832. James L. Sibley and D. Westermann, Liberia—Old and 
New (New York, 1928), 240. 
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PAPERS RELATING THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA FRONTIER, 
1784-1800 


XVI 
THE KING THE GOVERNOR GEORGIA! 


Talk from the the Bird Tail King. 
his Excellency the Governor Georgia 

You told when was there with you, you held fast 
the hand did you, you told the mischief that had 
happen’d, but not afraid. should safely guarded out 
were General Glasscock, when drew near the Ogeechee 
heard the account our people being fir’d large party 
your people, they plundered our camps and destroy’d number 
our things that they did not carry off. This made General 
Glasscock take low down the Oconie cross, which did 
after travelling all night are now all home after great 
deal trouble fatigue. are astonish’d the rashness 
the white people for rushing upon firing our people for they 
must know they came there bring Mr. Seagrove safe came 
friendly manner innocent what was done, you desir’d 
inquire into the truth the matter when got home 
lay still which have done, the desire all the Headmen 
all the towns peace you will perceive the talks 
they send you, they know nothing what had happen’d untill 
was done.— 

hope all matters will settled you will send home the 
prisoners their friends they expect them. have sent good 
talk their friends sett still untill they hear from you. 
expect your answer quick possible you may depend upon 
there danger passing from us, are sending you good 
talks should any mischief done bad people either side 
hope will not stop the prisoners from returning can’t 
answerable for what bad people may when the woods. 
This talk from your friend the Bird tail King the Cussitaws. 

order the Bird tail King 


James Jordan Clk 
Interpreters 


James Durousseaux 
and Tobler 


1. Archivo Nacional de Cuba, Floridas, legajo I, no. 18. 
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PANTON THE BARON CARONDELET2 


Pensacola August 1794 

Dear Sir 

delivered into Colo. White this morning Copys and extracts 
sundry letters received lately from the Creeck Nation 
sent have now advise your Excellency the arrival 
Capt Bayne, from New Providence—The Vessel has not been 
able bring Town, owing Contrary winds, and having 
this instant come shore, and the present occasion being ready 
set off for New Orleans, can only forward you the four 
latest Gazzetts has brought which after perusal you will 
good send Mr. Butler for his amusement 

this Conveyance remains untill the morn.g shall have time 
peruse letters when will make extracts such parts 
are anyway’s interesting which the present occasion goes 
away night you will receive next 

This Vessel has brought Mons’r Petit his Guns ammunition 
which will advised letters that send him (being 
Barr’s Gunpowder Cases Guns) and which was brought 
Conformable Your Excellency’s request—The remainder 
the vessels Cargo Consists salt and some other articles for the 
Indian Trade found myself need of— 

have the honour remain 

Sir 
Your Excelleacy’s Most Obed 
very Humble Serv 


Panton 
His Excy the Baron Carondelet 


ROBERT GRIERSON WM. PANTON4 


Extract letter from Robt. Grierson dated Hillabees 
July 12th 1794 

“‘With this have enclosed you few talks5 that came into 
hand, they only serve shew what the language those people 
are. very probable think that war must determin’d 
they are using every art their power incense the Savages 
against the Spanish British Governments, this they will 
short time convinced of. have never had the pleasure 
seeing the Chevalier Villier since the Nation. but 

2. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 5. 

4 These extracts are quoted immediately following this letter. 


. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 5. 
. These talks do not appear. 
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sorry inform you that learnt yesterday that has been ill 
us’d some party that quarter where lives. have not 
learn’d the particulars but shall send Sandy Mr. Daniel 
McGillivrays with this know the truth this circumstance. 
The dog warrior Makay’s friend will probably pay the Governor 
visit soon. they think will much for the Spanish 
Interest use both these men with much lenity they can. 
have done every thing power continue good under- 
standing between the people this country and your Government, 
but out power, with out they are properly treated 
those, who are intrusted with the management public business, 
you know that such critical times small neglect will 
great deal mischief, when they are fawn’d the opposite 
party. have told them fully the scarcity goods 
respect numbers; they have all expected general invitation 
during the course this summer seem much disappointed the 
reverse,—I know not from whose instigation proceeded, but 
the meantime will well countenance such the chiefs 
may thought worthy of, tell them good have 
Mr. forward this, any thing particular 
comes hand you shall hear 


JACOB TOWNSHEND WM. 


Extract letter from Mr. Jacob Townshend dated Hillabee 
July 14th 1794 

“Mr Grierson informs that matter doubt with 
you respecting the capture your Ship but have the dissatis- 
faction inform you that friend mine (perhaps pretended 
one) wrote the beginning April about the 13th that 
saw your ship Savannah was board her that 
she was prize French privateer making remark that the 
privateers had made very fine hunt, the Information believe 
may relied on. 

the Florida expedition which supposed dropp’d 
all hum, for the troops rais’d for that purpose are only 
upon parole till the returns from Philadelphia 
which place gone wait the French plenipotentiary for 
further orders, one company has always been duty St. Marys 
guarding Stores that have been landed Gun Ship under 
French colors, that arrived there early the Spring, this also 


6. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 5. 
7. General Elijah Clarke who had been employed by Genet to raise forces in 
Georgia for the purpose attacking Florida. 
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may depended on, the above gun ship seems the 
April had action hours with Spanish thirty gun frigate 
that was sent for the protection the coast East Florida 
either took sunk her seems was their resolution when they 
weighed anchor Marys the person that wrote says only 
heard the action when over heard salute guns fir’d the 
Frenchman that they were answer’d the American fort 
St. Marys. The way this information comes from some pre- 
tended friends mine have been manner proffering 
National agency amongst the Savages which have absolutely 
refus’d never wishing take any Step that will any ways 
prejudicial own feelings the interest the place 
nativity” 
Iam &ca. &ca.— 


DANIEL MCGILLIVRAY WM. 


Extract letter from Daniel McGillivray dated Tallessees 
July 19th 1794 

“Some time ago Cornell came see me, conversation 
seems dissatisfied much disturb’d account people’s 
tatling lies about him especially you, says believes 
Milford others made themselves busy concerning him you, 
regard the Indian trade cares very little about it, his 
only views what said meant was for the publick good 
thought not aiming any thing your detriment, but 
people have made themselves busy about told untruths 
you thinking prejudice me.— 

“In regard conduct the Government Spain have 
serv’d them faithfully, there never was talk that came the 
Nation but deliver’d truely acted faithfully friendly the 
Government, did what could for their Interest, lieu 
integrity was suspected for what cannot say, only this that 
was obliged deliver Seagrove’s talks, was the talks that 
came from New Orleans, let talks come from the clouds was 
obliged deliver them; Capt’n Olivier Milford well know this 
the whole matter talks from Seagrove were approved 
them who can they find fault with, that did duty 
agreable their desire. Capt’n Olivier agreed pay 
D’rs month for services has done it. No, place 
which suspected for rendering the service that they requir’d 
me— 
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serving the Government Spain this day doing 
what can for them will for three months longer that time 
probably they may see injur’d their misconduct bad 
usage better known. When New York declared 
sentiments candid the American Knox’s table, that 
never would could not enemy Spain because they 
took the hand supported when was distress. 

“This what Joseph Cornell begg’d communicate 
you hopes that may have chance vindicate take 
his own part before the Government serv’d, before you the 
whole world, this his wish clear every thing their 
Satisfaction. 

friend the Dog Warrior are now their way 
Pensacola the news the nation you’ll hear from them they 
are two the best men the land for the Spanish Government. 
hopes they will taken notice according their 
merit, for they are totally against the Americans their measures. 
being haste conclude &ca. &c.” 


Dear Sir 
Being unable this morning wait you person take 
the liberty send you enclosed two letters which received 
late last night from the upper creecks 
recommend the Contents these letters the serious Con- 
sideration Government, for the Indians are not enabled 
drive back the Body Men who have Crossed the 
and that immediately, You may expect hear that settlement 
becoming rendevous for all the vagabond French Americans 
the Continent and who will ready fall the Province 
East Florida, perhaps this Province, soon their numbers 
are thought sufficient for the Conquest 
have the honour remain 
Sir 
Your Most Obed Humble Serv 
Panton 
Lieu Colo White 
(No date) 


9. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 5. This is in the legajo between letters 


dated Aug. 1, 1794 and July 25, 1796. 

10. These letters do not appear but they refer to General Elijah Clarke's 
“Trans-Oconee Republic.” For an account of this see E. M. Coulter, “Elijah 
Clarke’s Foreign Intrigues and the ‘Trans-Oconee Republic’” in Proceedings 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, X, 260-279. 
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Pensacola 25th July 1796 
Much Esteemed Sir 

received your Excellency’s letter dated the 4th instant and 
with the sensibility with which you express concern for the 
highly obliged you. greatly lament the necessity which forced 
the Court Madrid yeald such unequal terms, for the 
American report true the advantage altogether their Side— 
respect ourselves seems are entirely abandoned 
the mercy the Americans, whom, acting our part honour- 
ably this Government, have highly exasperated; which 
you very well know— 

have ever Served the Government faithfully, and the 
necessity state has forced abandon us, Contrary its 
engagements, are Certainly entitled Compensation for the 
loss which the treaty must occasion us, and altho’ our claims will 
large nevertheless Justice due this present 
moment have upwards Two hundred thousand Dollars due 
the four Nations Creecks, Cherokees, Chickesaws 
Choctaws, the greatest part which will sacrificed because 
none those Nations fall within your limits over them Spain 
has relinquished every kind that sum joined 
other losses House other necessary implements for Carry- 
ing the business now rendered useless, are not Com- 
pensated Government, will effectually destroy beg there- 
fore favoured with your Sentiments this subject, for 
have not possitive assurance this point have other 
alternative must either submit absolute ruin bow our 
knees those whom have much offended endeavour 
soften their resentment the best manner Can—It would 
very difficult thing make the Indians prevent division 
their Country the limits from being run; but you know 
good Sir, the treaty, soon ratified Madrid becomes 
immediately the Law the land, and such must respected 
the Individuals both Nations— 

The Indian Congress Saint Marys!3 has broken without 
giving Georgia the new Grant Land (viz far Ochmul- 
gee) which they were summoned Convey that state; And 
had Cautioned the Indians that head before they left 
the Nation, the failure the Georgians will doubt ascribed 

11. C., Floridas, leg. no. 


12. Treaty of San Lorenzo, 1795. 
18. Held at Coleraine on the St. Marys River. See note 19. 
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me, occasion new matter little Turkey and 
the Indians his village from the Cherokees are House, 
having heard that Spain America have settled their disputes, 
sollicitous know the Interest the Cherokees has 
been attended agreeable Your Excellency’s 
could give him Satisfaction that point waved the Subject 
untill the treaty from Spain arrives appears 
from his Conversation that William Webber the half breed must 
have made great mistake saying that was authorized 
him sollicit Land for the Cherokees settle the West 
the Mississippi—He does not remember have wrote you 
that intent, opinion that his Nation will able retain 
the little that remains their Lands the East Side for Some- 
time beg Your Excy enable the Governor 
Pensacola feed the Indians that come here for presents—during 
Govr. Neills administration they were allowed very nigh two 
pound rice each day, the Consequence has been Con- 
tinues the Same that enclosure forever Crowded with them 
(for cannot see them perish for want food) and this has 
occasioned expence during Eleven Years past, that were 
state would exceed belief—In New Orleans the Indians all 
declare they are well fed Why not treat them the same way 
when they Come here?—Fresh Beef, not very dear this place, 
and pound Beef with Couple pound rice day would 
satisfy additional expence Government would 
the good effect would have the hungary savages 
saving possible the Kings expenditure, but this Case 
the worst policy, table, provision stores, had 
not supplied the defficiency, the evil tendency this narrow 
frugality would have been felt before this—Mr McDonald from 
the Cherokees Soon expected you will doubt give orders 
about the payment his sallary—Mr. Sleggans 
Robert Greerson the Creecks ought also rewarded 
retained—If the Americans can once avail themselves their 
Influence things will alter very much 

shall glad how soon can Congratulate you Your 
appointment the Command Hav’a. its dependancy, with 
best wishes for you and your amiable family remain 

Sir 
Your Most Obed 
Panton 

His Excy The Baron Carondelet 


14. Cf. infra. Panton to Gayoso de Lemos, July 24, 1800. 
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Pensacola August 1796 

Much Esteemed Sir 

Since writing Your Excellency the other day have received 
letter from James Duroucesseaux the Lower Creecks, 
which send you duplicate for your information 

beg your attention what writes about the encrease 
his Sallary—That poor Man who has been extremely usefull 
the Lower Towns, has only Twenty five Dollars Month, which 
truth less than can live on, doubt not therefore that 
Your Excellency will consider his Case and will get his pay 
encreased 

Burgess might have been retained Your Service for small 
sum—I recommended the measure but was neglected, 
now engaged the Americans his means they have obtained 
the liberty settling two stores, one Altamaha, the other 
this side the Occonee which gives the agents Congress 
great advantage over what they had while the distant Settle- 
ment Saint Marys—I enclose you late Act Congress 
which Your Excellency will observe that they have added their 
former funds for Carrying the Indian Trade, one hundred 
fifty thousand Dollars—this makes the amount 250,000 Dollars 
with rations yearly for their Agents Clerks—This appointment 
seems independent the Superintendant Seagrove; and 
the Capital will doubt encreased from time time there 
need, success may strange that your 
Court Continues silent subject much importance 
had the honour recommend the attention Government 
the May 1794—-You see how Active the President is, and 
one may Judge the Importance the object, had 
other information by, from the zeal which interests 
the Congress adopt that pollitick measure—In what respects 
Indian affaires this way, your Court seems have dropt into 
slumbers, wish may awake time have any thing 
remaining worthy contention. 

Excuse this liberty Dear Sir believe with 
sincerity your most obed’ 

Wm. Panton. 

His Excy the Baron Carondelet. 


15. Archivo Nacional de Floridas, legajo I, no. 5. 
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JAMES DUROUSSEAU WM. 


Cussitaw July 1796 
Dear Sir 

Yours the May last came safe hand very 
happy informed the safe arrival your Vessels good., 
hope they will all— 

The Indians are last returned from their with 
Seagrove, the Commissioners from Congress, the State 
Georgia, who asked the Indians for their lands Ockmulgee, but 
they refused vigorously, after ten days debate, the Com- 
missioners Georgia put their goods, that they had bought 
make purchase the land, board their Vessel, returned 
back without any Success. The next day the Commissioners from 
Congress brought the Treaty settled New York, Alex’r 
McGillivray the others then Congress, insisted their 
fulfilling it, which first was refused, but after small debate 
among themselves, was granted the Commissioners from 
Congress. The next thing they asked for, was for store 
settled orf this side the Altamaha, telling them would more 
convenient for their trade, which they granted; after this the 
Cussitaws gave grant for Trading house this side the 
Oconey over against fort Feidess above the Rock Landing—but 
those who were not this treaty will not allow these grants 
mean appeal the President for Justice, running the 
Boundary line, when Mr. Seagrove comes the Nation, which 
three months, their power, but not they are told 
and take it.— 

The Brother the Deceased received Three Hundred Skins 
worth Goods, lieu what his Brother Possessed when was 
killed: but Opinion the other relatives will not wait the 
three months, Cant blame them after the promises that has 
been made [them] 

Now, Sir, have favour beg you possibly lie 
your power, which solicit the Baron, Governor New 
Orleans, that will take consideration raise Salary, 
great Expence trouble having all the lower Towns 
take Care of, think his most Catholick Majesty rich enough 
allow 500 p’s annum act Commissioner and In- 
terpreter both, every thing dear the Nation, which you 
are very Sensible of, possibly you can interceed far 
get that for me, shall ever think myself indebted you—poor 


16. C., Floridas, leg. no. 
17. Treaty Coleraine. 
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Milford tried get for me, knowing the trouble Expence 
was at, but could not prevail—but hopes will not 
the Case now, they have had experience Conduct, for 
the Interest his most Catholick Majesty. that salary can 
obtained for me, may soon able pay debts.—I send 
for few necessaries which hope you will good send 
me, having had misfortune with Sugar.—I hope you will 
assist Whitaker paid for Carrying the Express 
Conclude wishing you health happiness— 
Dear Sir 
With great respect 
Your most Obed humble Serv’t. 
Signed James Durrousseau 
William Panton Esq— 


PANTON THE BARON CARONDELET!8 


Pensacola 4th Oct’r 1796 
Much Esteemed Sir 

flattered myself that should have received the pleasure 
few lines from Your Excellency Mr. Folk, the subject 
last, but suppose your time did not permit it—I send you 
the enclosed duplicate the late Indian treaty!9 case you 
have not already seen it. The Subject now, presume, Ceases 
interesting, Your treaty with America seems have aban- 
doned all the Indians East the River Mississippi. 

beg you inform any notice has been taken 
the Minister our former Memorial transmitted long ago 
the May 1794— 

remain with great respect Sir 

Your Most Obed Serv 
Panton 
His Excy The Baron Carondelet 


JOHN FORBES THE BARON CARONDELET20 
Sir. 
arrival Mobille had the honour receiving Your 
Excellency’s Letter the May inclosing one for the Governor 
Natchez which observe gives permission transport what 


18. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 5. 


19. Treaty of Coleraine. For Panton’s influence on this treaty see his letter to 
Carondelet, July 25, 1796. A copy of this treaty can be conveniently found 
of oon ed., Indian Affairs. Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1904), 


20. C., Floridas, leg. no. 24. 
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Goods may have hand the Chickesaw Bluffs,21 the 
evacuation that post his Majesty’s troops, either Nogales 
Natchez. 

sorry that you far misunderstood request, 
suppose could intend removing them either these posts. The 
permission asked, was that sending whatever might have 
hand, when that event took place, either Arkancas New 
Madrid, found such Step necessary: Our Stores there, was 
established Your Excellency’s desire, and had conceived that 
were entitled the assistance Government, far 
enable withdraw from with the least possible loss: 
find Your Excellency averse the measure, shall drop the 
idea untill that object compleated. and avail myself the 
request made Payamingo and the other Chickesaw Chiefs, 
for Stay the Bluffs. 

This arrangement will occasion another journey that 
place, which intend undertaking about the middle October, 
when shall pleased receive your Excellency’s commands: 
from the Chickesaws, intend proceeding the Cherokee Nation 
Knoxville, look after some outstanding debts belonging 
this establishment, possible take measures with the Agent 
the federal public Store, for amicable adjustment our 
Cherokee debts, which now become every day more doubtful from 
the proximity cheapness the American Supply. 

have the honour Subscribe myself with due Respect 

Sir 
Your most obed’t 
Hble Serv’t 


Exclly The Baron Carondelet John Forbes 


dear Sir 

The Savannah express returned last night which enables 
Send Your Excellency file Savannah newspapers the 
19th ulto.—I have presented Governor Folk with another 
send Colo. Howard file Porcupines Gazzettes which contain 
the debeats Congress.—Colo. writes that the 
Indians have killed White Man the Frontiers Georgia 
but whither the Cherokees Creecks does not know—And 


21. Panton’s store remained there until the spring of 1797. A. P. Whitaker, 
The Spanish-American Frontier, 1783-1795 (New York, 1934), 213-216. 

22. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 5. In a bundle of papers between letters 
dated Aug. 16, 1796 and Jan. 13, 1797. 

23. See M. B. Pound, “Benjamin Hawkins, Indian Agent,” in Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, XIII, (Dec., 1929), 392-409, 
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that this Storekeeper the United States Occonnie Mr. Price 
dead—He died the road supposed fit which was 
subject 
remain with Great affection 
Sir 
Your Most Obed Serv 
Panton 
His Excy Govr. Gayoso (?) 
date) 


Much Esteemed Sir 

with the utmost regret that have heard that Hostilities 
has Commenced between Spain Native Country, for, having 
sincere attachment for both Nations lamment much this un- 
fortunate rupture, which fear will add nothing the happiness 
prosperity either, very possibly will have Contrary 
tendency, greatly injure them both. 

trouble Your Excy with duplicate letter the In- 
tendant Don Juan Morales,25 which states what find neces- 
sary allowed for the present and you can determine 
your leisure what farther Convenient requisite done— 
The immediate expulsion our Skins before the hot Season comes 
forward Measure absolutely requisite for the support 
Credit safety the property, that entreat Your 
Excellency the most urgent manner decide that point 
without delay—With respect the Continuance this House 
after the twelve Months expires which the King granted 
Collect our debts before retire, Your Excellency will decide 
that point exactly you find Most convenient—If are 
remain the business must Carried Neutral Persons 
Neutral Means, that Persons whom shall direct, shall 
allowed Come forward Pensacola, Mobile Appalachy with 
Supplies for our Trade, and shall permitted Barter our 
Skins for such Supplies, heretofore duty’s demanded either 
for the extraduction the goods the exportation the 
Peltries other effect taken payment Our Person property 
must fully protected, all the privaledges that enjoyed 
before the War must Continued without any abatement— 
But you Judge that our Continuance this Commerce not 


24. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 5. 


25. This letter does not appear but the following one from Carondelet to 
Morales discusses 
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retiring our effects, our dependants slaves protected ex- 
pressed, letters safe Conduct, such vessels and such 
means may Judge Safest for us—You know our Situation— 
you know the Misfortunes sustained the attackt our 
property Appalachy repeated Capture our property during 
the War with France; You best know have ever been 
defficient point zeal promoting whatever was deemed for 
the good his Majesty’s Service—You have been keept informed 
that have sunk Considerable sums during this War prevent- 
ing the Indians from taking their goods from Georgia And you 
are sensible all this, say nothing the expence have 
been put settling your desire our establishment Chicke- 
saw Bluff, the immence sums that our Houses Pensacola 
Mobille have lost us, the little value they will bring are 
compelled Sell them, this present time; And for these and 
other reasons which shall not detain you longer repeat: 
hope your Excellency will not suffer any impediment placed 
our way but will rather assist withdraw the Wreck 
property that remains the easiest safest mode that can 
think and allowed name attornies for what cannot 
take with us— 
remain with due respect 
Sir, 
Your Excellency’s Most Obed 
and very Humble Serv 
Panton 


Pensacola 13th January 1797 
His Excellency the Baron Carondelet 


THE BARON CARONDELET JUAN VENTURA MORALES26 


answer the letter which you addressed dated the 
26th inst., with reference that which the English merchant 
Mr. William Panton wrote you soliciting permission continue his 
trade hides and send under neutral flag for the merchandise 
necessary for that the friendly Savage Nations, whose exclusive 
trade was conceded him His Majesty the Royal Order 
April 1788, during the present War with Great Britain, over 
the particulars which letter You ask opinion and what 
judge convenient for you answer Mr. William Panton order 
arrange your dispositions accordance: the first place let 
remind you that having granted him year’s time withdraw 


26. C., Floridas, leg. 10, no. 54, 
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with all his goods provided that His Majesty should find con- 
venient suppress his grant, clear that the supposition 
break between Spain and Great Britain were sufficient cause 
exclude his House from these Domains His Majesty, the 
year mentioned for breaking selling his business, Slaves, 
Hides. etc. could not denied him and this exportation could not 
done other than neutral Vessels, since English vessels would 
not admitted into our ports; therefore the House Panton has 
the right export its hides for year counting from the 
Declaration War, American Ships, since there are other 
neutral ones that can employed Pensacola Mobile the 
present circumstances. 

remains find out now whether advantageous the 
Royal interests for the House Panton continue these 
Provinces retire the expiration the year after the 
declaration War; although know that can nothing new 
about the matter without first consulting His Majesty find 
objection the meantime the said House following its Trade 
with the Indians the same basis before, founding 
authority the reiterated orders that have received from the 
Minister State for the punctual fulfillment the treaty 
navigation and boundary concluded with the United States 
America, treaty repugnant the Creek, Chicasaw, and Choctaw 
Nations such degree that various their principal Chiefs 
have intimated me, made known that they will oppose 
main force the demarkation the boundaries that will cross their 
lands, and that now that the Spaniards, their old fathers and 
friends abandon them, they know how behave and will die like 
men. 

such delicate circumstances, since are expecting the 
American Commisaries every moment, and not able 
pacify and content those Savage Nations, the detachment 
Soldiers that ought escort our Commisaries union with those 
the Americans, will exposed attack, necessarily causing 
very bloody and cruel War with those barbarians, and will make 
impossible the demarkation stipulated the treaty; not 
fitting any way that the House Panton should withdraw, 
there not being anybody who can fill his place, minister 
the needs the Indians, leaving them absolutely exasperated 
with the Spaniards, and determined commit hostilities and 
thefts, against them, which the influence the traders them- 
selves the House Panton will contribute not little, finding 
themselves ruined, and that the Americans who, notwithstanding 
the treaty proceed prejudice the Savages against us. 


: 
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The great losses which that house has sustained during the 
last War with France, and the difficulties which will encounter 
during this one continuing its Trade under the American Flag 
frequently exposed insults and arrests the French: and 
ultimately the measures taken the Congress the United 
States placing Trading posts the frontiers the Nations 
which the merchandise sold less than cost, the loss being 
sustained the State, will make indispensable for the House 
Panton retire its own will within short time, unless 
His Majesty deigns concede some indemnization Succor, 
has already been represented the Court many times the 
Ministry State! then, its retirement necessary through 
Spain’s denying his petition, Panton himself can accomplish 
without the Indians blaming her, and without Panton being able 
complain that she did not keep her word him. 

With these powerful motives mind the opinion that 
while consult His Majesty will necessary for the House 
Panton continue its Trade from Pensacola under the neutral 
Flag the United States conceding him the right order said 
Port two three American Vessels, according the amount 
tradable goods that needed for exportation importation, 
under the same conditions stipulated for the Trade that must have 
taken place directly with England before the War, because there 
cannot follow the least inconvenience from this Concession, pro- 
vided that the introduction other than tradable goods not 
allowed, little contraband being able sold town 
garrison small Pensacola, and the imperious need 
complying with the will the Savage Nations not giving place 
other determinations. 

God keep You many years. New Orleans the 30th January, 
1797 


The Baron Carondelet 
Sor. Dn. Juan Vent’a Morales 


[To continued.] 
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OLD CANOOCHEE BACKWOODS SKETCHES* 


HARN 
GARDENING 


The vegetable garden was very important source food 
supply. the ending the old year and the beginning the 
New Year, before the farm work had started, and when the men 
and boys had leisure help, the garden was gone over. the 
family had kept the same garden spot for long time, might 
thought best move the garden, take new ground. Land 
was plentiful and cheap this sort rotation crops was 
commendable and more satisfactory than intensive tilling 
the same plot. Very early the year the more hardy vegetables, 
English peas and Irish potatoes, when these last were not intended 
for the public market, could planted. After the 10th March 
the lower Southern latitudes even tender vegetables could 
set. Before that time the lettuce and young onions were suffi- 
ciently grown for salad, while the sprouts from the stalks 
collards which had been allowed stand after the heads had been 
cut, made very appetizing There were canned fruits 
and vegetables that time. Tomatoes were not considered edible 
and were not planted the vegetable garden, although the plants 
were sometimes found the flower yard, where they were known 
the fanciful name “love The fruit was small and 
way could compare with the fine product the later highly 
cultivated varieties. 

Along April new Irish potatoes and English peas were plenti- 
ful. This was the time when young spring chickens were coming 
broilers. With roses blooming the front yard—in that 
section roses did not wait until June shower forth their bloom— 
with bees humming all around the hives, hens and chickens cluck- 
ing and cheeping about the place; fruit trees shedding their 
blooms; sweetness the air, was time fishin’. 

Cantaloupes were planted the garden, watermelons the 
field. Was there ever anything more delicious than ripe South- 
ern watermelon? They did not ripen, however, until the hot 
weather. Green corn came May, also dewberries and plums 
the smaller variety, other fruits later the season. The 
vegetable garden contained greater less variety herbs; 

These sketches, which began the issue for March, 1938, relate largely 

Bryan County, Georgia, through which the Canoochee River flows. Their time 

is around the third quarter of the Nineteenth Century. They are based 


mainly on the reminiscences of Miss Harn, who is now well beyond four 
score years. Ed. 
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many for medicinal value, others perhaps for their fragrance. 
the red pepper ripened was strung strands and hung 
dry for winter use. Sage, fine for seasoning sausage and other 
winter meat was dried and powdered, closely covered and set 
away. The dried pepper was ground; mustard seed was ground 
macerated small iron mortar, screened and dried. Other herbs 
were dried and cared for similar ways, ready for use. 

Truck gardening large scale was not carried except 
the neighborhood cities and large towns. Transportation 
facilities were not then adequate for perishable stuff. There were 
refrigerator cars; all the ice used the warm latitudes the 
South was shipped from the North, and little any ever reached 
the remote backwoods sections. was 1858 that the formula 
for the production artificial ice was released Dr. John 
Gorrie Apalachicola, Florida, and its general use was not known 
until after the Civil War. Besides, was after that period that 
the advantages diversified farming were realized the lower 
South. When the era the automobile and the building good 
roads set there was wonderful revolution the lives and 
occupations the people everywhere. 


Foop CONSERVATION 


Within the past several decades science has done much for 
improvement methods food conservation, particularly 
applied the domestic output. those old days nothing was 
known any housewife about the preservation fruits and 
vegetables sterilization and the hermetically sealing jars 
and cans. Steam pressure cookers the home had never been 
heard of, even thought of, perhaps, except men making 
scientific research. 

Meats were dried, smoked pickled. was found that 
sausage put stone jar and completely covered melted lard 
and allowed stand would keep indefinitely. Fruits were pre- 
served sugar; those that lent themselves the method were 
dried primitive process placing the sun; and success 
depended upon the state the weather during the period 
drying. Even then there was the trouble keeping the fruit 
screened from insects. Some vegetables also were dried 
similar way, pickled. Beans and peas naturally dried the 
stalks and vines, but these had looked after that weevils 
spoiled them. The bulk the peas and beans was kept the big 
barn, but what was intended for family use was put cloth 
sacks and hung the store room one the joists along with 
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the garden seeds for the next planting. The first commercially 
dried vegetables were called and had soaked 
water before cooking—like beans. 

All these operations called for much work which would have 
been reduced minimum there had been any certainty that 
after preparation everything would keep, but climatic conditions 
and methods largely determined the question. Now, when house- 
wife packs can tomatoes other vegetable fruit, she knows 
that she has used proper care the contents cans and jars are 
safe for indefinite time, and there will loss disap- 
pointment thereby. 

was stored both the comb and strained, the latter 
method being the better, perhaps. Besides the domestic honey 
from bees the home place, there was often wild honey 
found the bee hunter. 

There were many nuts gathered from the woods the 
fall the year—chinquepins sort chestnut), hickory nuts, 
walnuts, and these, with the home-grown peanuts (commonly 
known made cracking nuts pleasant diversion 
around the winter fireside. the spring and early summer, dew- 
berries, blackberries, huckleberries (nobody outside the dictionary 
ever called them berries), May pops—the fruit the 
passion flower—haws, and crab apples (good for preserving) made 
pleasant round wild fruits. most delicious fruit found 
old fields the fall the year was the wild persimmon. Per- 
simmons were the main ingredient very excellent homemade 
beer, which was usually flavored with sassafras root, and was very 
similar taste much advertised popular drink today. 

Some hardy vegetables could grown throughout the winter. 
the late summer and early fall large turnips, both 
the white kind and the yellow rutabagas were sown, also collards, 
variety cabbage. These their best furnished “greens” for 
the family table and were good for cows and chickens. 

Sweet potatoes were highly regarded article food, 
and were found the family table every day for months. They 
admitted many ways serving, baked, boiled, fried, candied, and 
custard pie which was rich combination with milk, sugar, 
butter, eggs and flavoring. Sweet potato pone was made from 
grated raw potatoes, mixed with cane syrup, some sugar, large 
lump good sweet lard, various spices, and the whole mass made 
quite soft with plenty rich sweet milk, and slowly baked, being 
frequently turned from the sides the oven browned. The 
oven for baking was iron Dutch oven like that which light- 
bread was baked. was set the kitchen hearth and fire placed 
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both top and undeneath the oven. This was regular potato 
and when cold was cut slices serve. The spices made 
quite dark, which was considered just the right thing. 

make sweet potato pudding was select only the lightest 
colored yams and omit the spices that would turn dark and 
substitute orange peel lemon peel, use white sugar, but 
syrup; make the mass very soft with rich sweet milk, pour into 
the oven and bake. The method baking was nearly the same 
for the pone, stirring frequently and turning from sides the 
crust formed. Baking was long slow process; the result 
richly browned pudding with amber-colored interior that was 
goodness itself, and soft enough serve with spoon. Golden 
brown cornbread was indispensable article food found 
the table regular succession every day. 

Many articles daily food consumption which now come ready 
for use cans, jars and cartons, then had prepared almost 
entirely the home kitchen. Spices were ground small mill 
usually fastened the kitchen wall, they were macerated 
small, heavy iron mortar similar the mortar used the 
druggist compounding prescriptions. Allspice and black pepper 
were ground, ginger and nutmegs were grated with small grater. 
Mace, and cinnamon which comes thin dried bark, were pounded 
the iron mortar. The small mill was sometimes used for dried 
red pepper from the home garden. The method cleaning the 
spice mill for its varied uses was run some dry grits meal 
through several times. This method thoroughly cleaned the mill 
and left trace from one the other the spices ground it. 

Coffee was roasted and ground home. The favorite kind 
green coffee was Rio, pure South American product. Another 
green coffee was the peaberry, so-called from the shape the 
grain which resembled garden pea. Coffee was cheap those 
days. The finer grades like Java and Mocha were much higher, 
but the Rio produced clear strong beverage which was much 
liked. 

The method preparing the raw coffee was look over 
hand, rejecting any stray gravel other refuse, wash and 
dry the coffee and roast big iron “spider” the kitchen 
hearth with moderate fire underneath, constantly stirring 
prevent scorching. The stirring was sometimes done with long- 
handled spoon, but there was nearly every kitchen long 
slender paddle oak hickory which was reserved for stirring 
the roasting coffee. Just before the coffee had reached the full 
degree roasting and browning, and was nearly ready 
removed from the spider, small piece pure sweet butter 
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very small piece pure lard was added the coffee and stired 
all through it. This glaze tends make the coffee settle when 
prepared for drinking. When the coffee was taken from the fire 
and was somewhat cooled was put into tightly closed receptacle 
prevent the escape aroma and strength. When the coffee 
was brewed, the dry roasted grains were ground the mill, 
measured and put into the metal coffee pot with cold water and 
brought boil the coals; boling water was poured upon 
the dry ground coffee the pot and barely permitted continue 
the boiling, when was ready poured off into the cups—a 
most delicious beverage proved be. 

later time there appeared for sale the cities and 
larger towns new designs coffee pots bearing more less claim 
their merits producing the best coffee; but those improved 
coffee pots did not once find their way the backwoods. 
Meanwhile the old-time backwoods housekeepers rather prided 
themselves upon the quality, and quantity well, the coffee 
they offered others and drank themselves. The sound and odor 
fresh coffee being ground was most welcome, particularly 
the early morning when was unfailing signal for breakfast. 
The odor coffee accompanied that fine home-cured bacon, 
ham, with fresh eggs made appeal any healthy, red- 
blooded individual, whether the backwoods anywhere else. 


POULTRY 


every farm some poultry was raised. Where the farm 
women gave intelligent care their flocks the work was found 
both interesting and profitable. They had all the advantages 
food abundance little extra cost; wide range and 
space, with sunlight and shade, fresh air and water. The children 
the family were generally glad help with the work. The 
nearness creek pond made the keeping geese and 
ducks much easier. The mothers young turkeys had 
watched keep them from running out into the grass and dew 
the early morning. Young turkeys not thrive under such 
treatment, and fatal young goslings get caught 
shower. Geese were kept for their feathers. The traditional 
household wedding gift from mother was big feather bed and 
pillows; and the feathers and down that went into the making 
had from the live geese raised the home place. 

There were many enemies the poultry flocks, which had 
taken into account and various defenses raised against them. 
Skunks, ’possums and hawks were the worst. Guinea fowls were 
often kept sentinel against hawks. Their incessant call 
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“Pot Rack! Pot Rack!” was cheerful note and signal when 
needed give notice the nearness hawk. There were 
always guns high the walls the hall, and light shotgun 
that boy his mother could use against hawk. Most the 
farm women could shoot. 

noisy welcome met the approach stranger back- 
woods farmhouse. The horses neighed and whinnied; hound dogs 
bayed; the other dogs barked; geese screamed; ducks quacked; 
guinea folws called “Pot and the big rooster, the patriarch 
his family, set loud crow. Sometimes the timid little 
children not used strangers, hid and fearfully peeped from their 
hiding places; women withdrew. the stranger’s loud salutation 
“Halloa!” the man the house anywhere front 
back, [Alight] and come in,” and went 
ward off the dogs. Then was Howdye” from each 
them, and much vigorous hand-shaking. 


[To continued.] 


CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
OBITUARY 


Fell, the battle Sharpsburg, September 17th, 1862, HENRY 
MARTYN JAMES, aged twenty-one years. was born Lexington, 
Ga., where had always lived, and was the son Dr. Robert 
and Serena James. enlisted the Gilmer Blues, Co. 
the 6th Georgia Regiment, when this, the first war Regiment 
the State took the field. remained Yorktown few 
months the capacity Sergeant, endearing himself all his 
friends and acquaintances his engaging manners, and assidu- 
ously fulfilling his duties, till was attacked typhoid fever. 
was sent home, where his disease increased violence, and 
during six weeks his life was nearly given over his friends. 
His convalescence was long and doubtful. When arose from 
his bed sickness, emaciated and too weakened justify re- 
turn active service for long time, the entreaty his 
friends, applied for and obtained discharge. But when 
series disasters had set upon the confederacy, and new 
requisitions were being made for troops, he, only son, the 
darling widowed mother and loving sister, whose tender care 
and fond nursing had restored him health; tore himself from 


i 
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them, and again enlisted his old Company. His spirit seeking 
honorable distinction obtained for him place the color-guard, 
and well did keep his post, that Cold Harbor, though 
slightly wounded five times (and twice painfully) stood his 
colors and would seek surgical relief, till the Regiment had been 
withdrawn from the action. After short absence heal his 
wounds, resumed his place, and his next battle when his 
Regiment wearied hotly driving the enemy, was freshly assailed, 
with overpowering numbers front and rear, fell dead de- 
fending his colors. 

Besides the bitter loss one young, noble and brave, 
such dutiful son, and tender and affectionate brother, 
grief not comforted human means, that his body was 
left the charity enemies for interment. North the Poto- 
mac,—in recreant Maryland his unmarked and undiscoverable 
grave. 

All his associates testify that long before his death lived 
mindful its eminence and made himself ready, evidencing 
more subdued gentleness conduct, daily reading his Bible, 
and Christian behavior, the regeneration which will yet reunite 
him and his loved ones forever. 


Weekly Chronicle Sentinel (Augusta), February 17, 1863. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM DICKERSON, son Calvin and Angelina Dickerson, 
died Richmond, Va., Typhoid Pneumonia, the 6th 
January, 1863 the 20th year his age. Patriotism led him 
abandon his books Emory College, Ga. and join the Young 
Guards, Georgia Regiment, the defense his country. 
was the battle Chickamacomico, South Mills and five days 
before Richmond, and came out all unhurt. Shortly after the 
battles before Richmond had long and severe spell sickness. 
After had sufficiently recovered, returned home sick 
furlough but before had recovered, impelled patriotism and 
against the remonstrances his friends, returned Camp 
just time for the battle Fredericksburg, and though not 
actively engaged, was his post. Shortly after this battle 
was violently attacked with Typhoid Pneumonia. His Captain 
took him into his tent and bed, had everything done for him 
that could done before was sent hospital, for was 
one the captain’s favorite friends, then sent him the 
Georgia Hospital, Richmond, where thought would 
better treated. His father was telegraphed that was very sick, 
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and hastened with all speed him, but when got there his 
spirit had fled, trust, fairer worlds high. was noble, 
generous, young man, the affectionate son fine intellect and 
fair prospect. His father brought his remains home and interred 
them Newbern, Ga., the side his mother. 


Weekly Chronicle Sentinel, February 24, 1863. 


OBITUARY 


Died, the Hospital Warrenton, Va., Private Jos. 
HOWELL, member company 15th Regiment Georgia Volun- 
teers. 

The deceased was born and raised Taliaferro county, Ga., 
was the eldest son Abram and Amelia Howell, and was years 
age, the time his death. When the first call was made upon 
Georgia for volunteers repel the invading foe, left his com- 
fortable home and bid adieu fond parents and affectionate 
brothers and sisters, peril all defense his bleeding country. 
His highest ambition was serve his country, however humble 
the position. was the pride his parents. son was 
dutiful and obedient, brother kind and affectionate his 
disposition, friend devoted and true. comrade and 
soldier arms, was esteemed and admired all who knew 
him—none knew him but love him. the God Battles had 
shielded and protected him through several severe conflicts, was 
the hope and prayer his friends that would survive the war 
and permitted return home comfort and console his aged 
parents. But, alas! for human hope—at the second battle 
Manassas was severely wounded, and sent the hospital 
Warrenton, Va. There lived several months, and during his 
long and severe suffering, not word complaint ever escaped 
his lips. Thus has passed away another the Stephens Home 
Guard. Peace his ashes. Citizens Taliaferro! after years 
you should rear monument inscribed the memories the 
fallen brave your county, write high upon the slab marble 
the name HOWELL. 


FRIEND. 
Weekly Chronicle Sentinel, March 17, 1863. 


OBITUARY 


Fell, the battle Sharpsburg, September 17th, 1862, 
MILLER, aged years, months and day. 

was born and reared Henry county, Ga., and was the 
Son Wm. and Nancy Miller. enlisted the Zachary 
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Rangers, company the Georgia Regiment, entered the 
services the Confederate State Camp Stephens, Spalding 
county, the 10th day September, 1861; was wounded the 
hand the Battle Seven Pines, near Richmond. Recovering 
from his wound after short absence, resumed his place, and 
his next battle when his regiment was driving the enemy, they 
were assailed the front and rear fresh and overpowering 
numbers the enemy, and fell dead defence his country. 
Besides the bitter loss one young, noble and brave, such 
dutiful son: grief not comforted human means, 
that his body was left the charity enemies for interment north 
the Potomac, Maryland his unmarked and undiscoverable 
grave. leaves father, mother, brothers and sisters, and 
the members his company mourn his loss. W.G.M 


Daily Chronicle and Sentinel, April 1863. 


[To 


CORRECTION 


the issue the Quarterly for March, 1940, pages and 
33, the statement made that the steamship Savannah, which 
crossed the Atlantic 1819, carried large cargo cotton. 
evidence has been found that the ship carried either cargo 
passengers. 


WHO’S WHO 


College, Havana, Cuba. 


Charles Davis member the History Department 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Julia Harn, native Georgia, resides Gainesville, 
Florida. 


Gregory Murphy native Atlanta and was the editor and 
publisher the Atlanta Centennial Year Book. 


Albert Berry Saye member the History Department 
the University Georgia. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Religion and the State Georgia the Eighteenth Century 
(Columbia University, Studies History, Economics and Public 
Law, Number 460). Reba Carolyn Strickland. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 211. $2.50.) 


Georgia, the youngest the thirteen English continental 
colonies, had remarkable record religious toleration. The 
colony was settled various religious groups: English Anglicans, 
Scotch Presbyterians, Swiss Calvinists, German Lutherans, Salz- 
burgers and Moravians, French Huguenots, Jews, and few 
Catholics. Miss Strickland tells here, for the first time, the com- 
plete story the inter-relationship these groups and their 
relation with the government the colony. The author traces 
this history through the four periods the eighteenth century: 
the trusteeship under General Oglethorpe; Georgia royal 
province; the upheaval the Revolution; and the post revolu- 
tionary years. 

During the first period the Church England was the estab- 
lished church that the clergy were supported salaries and 
glebes and yearly Parliamentary grants ranging from £3,000 
£20,000. Dissenters were allowed serve the Council but 
there was some conflict between the clergy and the civil authori- 
ties. The trustees discouraged Jews and Catholics but were 
“hospitable and generous” other Dissenters, whom the 
Salzburgers were the settlers the trustees.” fact 
John Martin Bolzius established colony within the colony. The 
Moravians refused perform military service and the Salzburgers 
refused recognize any but their own civil authority. Miss 
Strickland holds that “Few colonies practiced more liberal 
religious policy than that Georgia during the proprietorship.” 

Under the royal government the Anglican became truth 
the established church the act 1758. Parishes were laid out, 
vestrymen were elected the freeholders, tax was levied for 
the support the church and pay the salary the clergy, all 
religious services were conducted according the Church 
England, and ministers were ordained the Bishop 
London. Bolzius led fight against the establishment but was 
defeated. Liberty conscience was denied and Catholics were 
forbidden enter the colony. There was very little persecution 


Dissenters, however, and the population became even more 
heterogeneous. 
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The Revolution brought great division among the different 
religious groups Georgia. There was little fear the estab- 
lishment episcopate but there was some hostility the 
Quebec Act. Generally speaking the Congregationalists, Baptists, 
and Jews favored the patriot cause; the Presbyterians, Salz- 
burgers, and Lutherans were divided; and the Quakers and 
Anglicans were Loyalists. There were, logically, more Loyalists 
among the Anglicans than any other group. The Revolution had 
bad effect organized religion and only the Baptists and 
Quakers came through with strongly knit organizations. 

Independence brought the destruction the Anglican church. 
Its favored position was gone and the fact that had generally 
supported the mother country further weakened it. The Methodist 
and Baptist churches, the other hand, made great gains 
membership. And 1800 separate Negro African Baptist 
Church was organized. All churches were incorporated under the 
new state government but 1798 separation church 
and state took place.” 

the whole this sound and authoritative study. 
rather deadly reading, however, and contains some contradictions 
and inconsistencies that detract from the book. The author over- 
looks some the more important monographs and secondary 
studies that might have saved her some minor inaccuracies. Then, 
too, she seems over emphasize the importance the Baptist 
church the Post Revolutionary period. 


FLETCHER GREEN. 
University North Carolina. 


Antislavery Origins the Civil War the United States. 
Dwight Lowell Dumond. (Ann Arbor: The University Michigan 
Press, 1939. Pp. viii, $2.00.) 


This little volume comprises eight lectures delivered Uni- 
versity College, London, The author believes that 
slavery, cause the Civil War, has been inadequately studied, 
too much attention having been focused the Old South the 
neglect the antislavery movement and abolition literature. This 
view interesting when compared with that Albert Beveridge, 
whose researches convinced him the very reverse (see 
Bowers, The Progressive Era, 573). the stated purpose the 
author “to analyze the abolition indictment slavery and trace 
the steps which the defense the institution forced men 
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proceed from general discussion the subject war against 
(p. 4), and the exposition that follows contains many useful 
summaries and analyses well provocative statements. 

Professor Dumond maintains that 1830 the basis section- 
alism was complete and the forces loosed that carried the nation 
toward civil war. The nation had divided sectionally over slavery, 
the more aggressive opponents slavery had moved from the 
South more congenial environment, while antislavery men 
from all parts the Union had withdrawn from the American 
Colonization Society. More space given the labors 
Theodore Weld and James Birney than any others, and the 
book replete with quotations from their writings. The nature 
and scope the work naturally exclude great deal material 
and necessitate highly compact survey the abolitionists’ in- 
dictment slavery, the question civil rights for all free men, 
slavery and the Constitution, the Liberty Party, the conflict 
sentiment the Mississippi Valley, and the secession movement. 

Statements appear throughout the book which may argued, 
least. That there was movement “en masse” (p. from the 
South the North because slavery disputed sufficiently 
require documentation; that “at time did those who adhered 
the principle colonization lend their influence the allevi- 
ation the Negroes’ (p. 19) too comprehensive, and 
some who read will ask proof that “the great bulk abolition 
literature was written high-minded men and women who were 
either born and reared the South had lived there many 
years” 39). Perhaps, also, the number abolitionists “engaged 
counteracting Southern secession (p. 81) was 
proportion those Southerners seriously advocating that radical 
application the states’ rights theory. The statement that 
out Yancey’s brilliant oratory and indefatigable labors there would 
have been secession, Southern Confederacy” (p. 99) again 
too sweeping. 

The word “economics” appears and 
“he” clearly intended for otherwise the book 
seems free mechanical errors. list additional readings 
contains the pertinent works the subject, and the selected 
bibliography proslavery and antislavery publications helpful. 


FLANDERS. 


New York University. 
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Old Tippecanoe. William Henry Harrison and His Times. 
Freeman Cleaves. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. 
xvi, 422. Illustrations. $3.75.) 


William Henry Harrison, president the United States for 
month, was the Virginia Harrisons. was the son 
Benjamin Harrison, the fifth Benjamin direct line from 
Benjamin who came Virginia from England 1632. Being 
one large family, was first set studying medicine, but 
the death his father 1791, decided enter the United 
States Army. was the profession soldier that Harrison 
gained his reputation American, more than the fact that 
through combination unusual political circumstances was 
elected president the United States. 

soldier, was sent the West, which that time was 
the region east the Mississip River. fought the Indian 
wars north the Ohio, under Mad Anthony Wayne and was 
present the battle Fallen Timbers. Spending while 
Congress delegate from the Northwestern Territory, was 
next promoted the governorship the Territory Indiana 
was instrumental clearing out the Indians treaties, until 
1811 led force the Wabash River and got himself into 
the battle Tippecanoe, where only good luck did extricate 
himself from the surprise attack the Indians the early morn- 
ing. was not much victory, yet time went Tippecanoe 
loomed bigger and bigger until had much with making 
him president. But the meantime, Tippecanoe was only 
prelude the War 1812, soon found himself command 
important forces the West. His greatest engagement this 
war was the Battle the Thames, where the British were defeated 
and Tecumseh killed. Who killed Tecumseh? Richard Johnson 
got the credit the eyes many, though Harrison did not agree. 
Yet the Thames battle made Johnson vice-president, less than 
did Tippecanoe aid Harrison. 

Harrison was associated much with Cincinnati, though built 
his log cabin North Bend, Ohio into mansion and lived there 
most his life. married daughter John Cleves Symmes 
whose name was high land dealings Ohio. Harrison started 
out Jeffersonian Democrat but later turned Whig. was for 
short time the United States minister Colombia, where 
succeeded accomplishing nothing. 1840 was the Whig 
candidate for president, much the bitter mortification Henry 
Clay and his loyal followers. With platform run but 
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amdist much enthusiasm based nothing more reasonable and 
substantial than log cabins, hard cider, coon-skin caps, and the 
resounding crp “Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” was elected. 
Already his later sixties, worn out the excitement in- 
auguration and the ceaseless importunities office-seekers, died 
exactly month after taking his burdens office. Though 
Whig, was state rights advocate and stern opponent 
those who would interfere with slavery. 

The author this book, which all the above set forth 
and much more, newspaper man, though does not have all 
the vices writing common journalists. has been sedulous 
seeking out his facts and has gone the sources find 
them. has made interesting story and authoritative one. 
His footnotes are voluminous and his bibliography extensive, 
though had had little more historical training would not 
have made his bibliographical citations meaningless some— 
for instance “U. Congress: House Report 205.” With more 
information than this, all the librarians America could not 
locate this source. Mr. Cleaves has done worth-while service 
American history and has written book worthy his subject. 


American Husbandry. Edited Harry Carmen. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. lxii, 582. $5.00.) 


This publication which originally appeared 1775 two 
volumes had until recently been long neglected and, indeed, 
practically unknown. Attention was called 1918 Dr. 
Lyman Carrier, and thereafter became item increasingly 
sought Americans. Its scarcity led the Editors and the Advisory 
Board the Columbia University Studies the History 
American Agriculture perform the valuable service repub- 
lishing volume their series. 

From recent oblivion has now come considered the 
most valuable treatise existence colonial American agricul- 
ture. gives detailed discussion the agricultural possibilities 
and the status agriculture the 1760s all the British 
possessions North America, including the various islands 
the British West Indies. The author describes the soil, climate, 
agricultural practices, and chief products, and offers frequently 
constructive criticisms. Though the work considered the best 
the field, yet has unmistakeably the ear-marks promotion 
literature, and is, therefore, subject the discounts that such 
material should suffer. The fertility the soil for the most 
part inordinately praised, and products are recommended which 
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are reminiscent the early colonial plantings when every region 
was held veritable garden Eden. 

The last four chapters are devoted such general consider- 
ations the importance the colonies the mother country, 
the status manufactures and what should done about it, 
the dangers the movement for and suggestions 
the feasibility allowing the colonies representation the 
British parliament. The author his closing paragraph indulges 
this interestng speculation (pp. 549-550): 

“Tf any future time the population and importance America 
become what have reason suppose they will be, then might 
expected that change the place parliamentary meetings 
might ensue, and America become the head the empire, 
far the residence government could make so; revolution 
which might much more advantageous this country than 
total separation would be, under many circumstances which 
might attend great change.” 

Who wrote this book? The author unknown, and seems 
past finding out. But this does not prevent one from playing 
the game trying work out the puzzle. Dr. Carrier con- 
vinced that Dr. Mitchell, well-known the author Mitchell’s 
Map, used making the Treaty 1783, wrote the work. The 
editor this present republication, Professor Carmen, equally 
convinced that Mitchell was not the author. thinks that Arthur 
Young, the famous British agriculturalist, might well have written 
it. also thinks that there enough evidence suggest the 
faint possibility that Dr. John Campbell, Edmund Burke, 
William Burke could have been the author. 

Enough has already been said this review suggest the 
importance this work. Besides the text, there are also 
introduction contemporary English review the treatise, 
short review Dr. Carrier, and discussion its authorship 
the editor. has not been necessary much editing, but 
the editor’s part well done, though made mistake (p. 353) 
identifying the time Georgian Indian cession 1761 in- 
stead 1763. 


John Tyler. Champion the Old South. Oliver Perry 
Chitwood. (New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1939. 
Pp. xvi, 496. $4.00.) 


John Tyler was the first the vice-presidents succeed 
through the death the president, the highest office. Also 
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his time, was the youngest man attain the presidency. 
During his almost four year term office, there was unusual 
progression sorrows and romances. His wife died and re- 
married, one his daughters married, and two members his 
cabinet were killed the explosion gun the battleship 
Princeton. addition these distinguishing happenings during 
his presidency, was interesting fact his life that attained 
the two highest offices ever occupied, senatorship and the 
presidency, through the support party which did not 
strictly belong, the Whigs. combination political circum- 
stances the Virginia legislature made him senator, and his 
selection the conglomerate Whig party 1840 made him vice- 
president. The death month after the inauguration President 
Harrison made him president. 

His stubborn consistency his state rights beliefs made him 
disown the Jacksonian Democrats recreant the faith, and 
that same consistency threw him into fight with the Whig party 
soon after his accession the presidency. The main dispute 
was over the establishment bank, though the tariff was also 
matter for differences. The former problem played the con- 
trolling part his political career far the Whigs were 
concerned, for they ever after maintained that Tyler had double- 
crossed them vetoing and killing both bank bills which Whig 
Congress had passed. Professor Chitwood goes great lengths 
unravel the dispute, and the end absolves Tyler from 
the charges made against him. fact the author throughout the 
book builds Tyler “an able, patriotic, and courageous states- 
man” and rescues him from grave ignomany which 
has been buried slander and vituperation.” 

should said that Professor Chitwood has used the best 
historical scholarship this work. has been 
special pleader for Tyler, but letting the facts speak for them- 
selves has not only given his subject higher place American 
history, but has also made him into living person again. 
And has not hesitated assess blame against Tyler wherever 
seemed warranted. The chapters his home-life are particu- 
larly enjoyable, and the book interestingly written throughout. 
Professor Chitwood has gone through practically every source 
available, with the evidence bristling footnotes almost every 
page; though regretted that for some reason did 
not include bibliography. 
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Invisible Empire. The Story the Klux Klan 1866-1871. 
Stanley Horn. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 
Pp. xii, 434. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


organization mystical and mythical the Klux Klan 
might seem poor subject for serious historical investi- 
gation. left official archives, and even its heydey its own 
officials solemnly asserted that did not exist. Yet its activities 
were reported all over the South, and the popular imagination 
north and south, was looked upon vast unseen force regu- 
lating the conduct Negroes, scalawags, and and 
carrying elections for the Democrats. was also charged the 
North with responsibility for all the whippings, murders, and 
general disorder that took place the South during most 
Reconstruction. The mouths the Negroes were full rumors 
and the newspapers were peppered with news and sometimes 
with official warnings. Most the carpetbagger-controlled states 
passed laws against the organization and the United States Con- 
gress sought its destruction law 1871. this time Con- 
gress set joint committee investigate the Klan, which 
published thirteen volumes its findings. Mr. Horn, the author 
this book, therefore, was not without material sift, search 
elusive grains truth. 

This book organized into three parts, which seem the 
most logical way handle the subject. Mr. Horn founds and 
develops the Klan the first part, the second part discusses 
the Klan the various states where appeared; and the third, 
describes the decline and break-up the organization. There 
appendix which includes copy the original prescript 
the Klan and also the revised and amended prescript, General 
Forrest’s famous interview, and short sketches the members 
the Congressional committee which investigated the Klan. There 
also short bibliograph and index. 

Though this the best the Klan books yet written, does 
not seem entirely satisfactory. fuller discussion the back- 
ground the South during Reconstruction would make the Klan 
more understandable. The book might not ring with greater au- 
thority footnote citations sources information were made, 
yet would without doubt greater value historical 
scholars. Thugh evident anyone who reads the book that 
Mr. Horn depended very considerable extent newspapers 
lists none his bibliography; and, course, might well 
argued that footnote citations are made them there 
would little point including them bibliography, for, 
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course, almost any newspaper the time would have references 
the Klan. evaluation newspaper sources would helpful, 
for undoubtedly there were few forthright their espousal 
the Klan the Tuscaloosa Independent Monitor. 

Yet the book interesting story well told, and anyone who 
cares know how the Klan operated, some the things did 
and some the things did not do, the high-sounding names 
applied its officials, and the frightful code words used its 
official notices, may find out all about the matter this book. 


might added that Mr. Horn treats the Klan from sympa- 
thetic viewpoint. 


Origins Class Struggle Louisiana. Roger Shugg. 
(University, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 1939. 
Pp. xii, 372. $3.50.) 


This book social history Louisiana from 1840 1875, 
largely from the standpoint social classes. Enough economic, 
political, and constitutional development brought afford 
background for the main theme. Before the Civil War there were 
planters, farmers, poor whites, and slaves; after the war there 
were still planters, farmers, poor whites, and freedmen instead 
slaves. Contrary the general impression, there was destruc- 
tion the plantation after the war. The Louisiana plantations 
merely changed their form labor and many cases their 
ownership—and interestingly enough their number increased three 
times over. The number farms actually decreased. 

There was class struggle Louisiana during the period 
treated, just was true the rest the South. Race was 
the great fact that none could ignore, whether the days 
when the Negro was slave when became freedman. 
Negroes and whites similarly placed economicaily could never unite 
class struggle. There something born the white man, 
then well now, which transcends hunger and want, and 
which makes the white man stand apart. Even the days 
Populism, which Professor Shugg approaches but does not enter, 
the races did not join hands, and whatever class struggling there 
was the 1890s, was among white men, with the Negro only 
incidental the makeweight now and then. 

Professor Shugg has written interestingly and suggestively and 
now and then with wise interpretation; but lost excellent 
opportunity strike home the meaning his whole study 
relates the Populist movement. final concluding chapter 
could have taken sweep back through the period slavery, 
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war, and reconstruction, and with greater authority than anyone 
else could have explained the meaning his study. could 
also have interpreted ten statistical tables which make 
appendix. had done these things would have made 
excellent study even better. 


One Hundred Years Colonel William Couper. 
Volumes and II. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 1939. Pp. xiv, 
360; 345. Illustrations. $6.00.) 


Histories institutions higher education are fast coming 
into style these days. Some are written because the need for 
them can longer neglected, and others have back them 
the additional incentive celebrate important milestone the 
institution’s growth. Some are strictly narrative, while others 
take somewhat the nature documentary collection. This 
history the Virginia Military Institute, its title states, helps 
celebrate the first century this famous school’s existence. 
composition, somewhat combination narrative and 
documentary collection. 

those who would have hurried view and appreciation 
the institution, this work will provide laborous journey through 
four volumes—two which are yet appear. But those with 
much leisure and the friends and alumni will 
prove treasure great value. the student higher edu- 
cation, will serve helpful reference work. The second 
volume brings the reader down through the famous New Market 
Campaign, which the cadets added glory their institution 
enjoyed few others. 


Memories Some Courageous Southerners. Before and After 
the Civil War. Edward Cavelyn. (Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1940. Pp. 66. $1.25.) 


This little booklet written under nom plume and its 
locale not readily ascertainable, for the reason that the author 
did not care embarass anyone. relates the author’s own 
family far back his grandparents both sides his family, 
and tells the story how his father went against the prevailing 
sentiment the South during the Civil War and after. Though 
not profound study anything and goes into nothing 
very much, is, nevertheless, well written, twenty-five sketches. 
largely tribute the author’s father. 
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Short History the American Negro. Fourth Revised 
Edition. Benjamin Brawley. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. xvi, 288. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


This elementary, straightforward, factual account the 
Negro race the United States, beginning with colonial times 
and coming down the New Deal. has the merit, unusual 
books written Negroes, being largely free from race 
consciousness. There special pleading for Negroes such, 
and there effort twist facts. This book handy volume 


for information the part Negroes have played American 
history. 
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